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Band  Instruments 


The  greatly  expanded  COLLEGIATE  line  now 
includes  harmony  and  foundation  instruments  .  .  . 
mellophones,  baritones,  French  horns,  basses  ...  all 
with  the  superlative  quality  that  has  made  COL¬ 
LEGIATE  popular  with  bandmasters  and  students 
alike.  And  all  the  new  cornets,  trumpets  and  trom¬ 
bones  are  nickel  trimmed  for  more  sparkle  than 
ever  before. 

Try  the  beautiful  new  models.  You’ll  like  their 
simple,  positive  valve  action  and  ease  of  blowing. 
And  you’ll  decide  to  capitalize  on  their  accurate 
tuning  and  rich,  full  tone. 


Now  more  bands  can  get  started  with  limited 
budgets.  Many  more  bands,  already  established, 
can  afford  new  foundation  and  harmony  instru¬ 
ments.  Get  prices  on  these  instruments  for  sum¬ 
mer  band  work,  and  pass  them  on  to  your  students 
now.  For  fall  playing,  make  arrangements  now  to 
have  foundation  and  harmony  instruments  delivered 
by  September  1st.  Don’t  risk  delay  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  by  waiting  until  schools  reopen  and  demand 
'exceeds  supply. 

Clip  and  mail  this  coupon: 
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Frank  HOLTON  t  CO. 
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On  the  Cover  | 

This  charming  picture  of  five  tel-  $; 
anted  music  ladies  surrounding  the 
new  chimes  is  really  a  publicity  ad- 
vance  for  the  enlightening  story  Oi- 
rector  Roy  C.  Snyder  of  Luverne, 
Minnesota  has  for  you  in  the  Septem-  *$ 
ber  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  ^ 

In  addition  to  giving  many  of  the 
secrets  of  his  sucesses  at  Luverne 
where  he  conducts  a  completely 
rounded  out  music  program,  Mr.  Sny¬ 
der  gives  you  an  interesting  list  of 
ensemble  literature,  those  hard  to 
find  things  so  important  to  have  when  $; 
concert  and  contest  time  comes 
■round.  Don't  miss  this  pictureful  ;$ 

story  by  Roy  C.  Snyder  in  the  Sep-  •:]: 
tember  issue. 
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LEADER  BATONS 


. . .  built  in  answer 
^  fl^  requests  of  scores 
^  band  leaders! 

Take  Your  Pick: 

•  Straight  Handles 

•  Ball  Cork  Handles 

•  Pear  Wood  Handles 

•  Pear  Cork  Handles 

•  Tapered  Wood  Handles 

•  Tapered  Cork  Handles 

•  20"  and  22"  sizes 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATHER-LIKE  WEIGHT  Ult 
you  cenducr  For  hours  without  Firing. 
MICROMETER-EXACT  TAPER  BALANCE 
mokes  it  pleasant  to  hold  .  .  .  inspiring 
to  load  with.  Just  try  the  KING  DAVID. 
See  why  more  band  leaders  use  this 
NON-WARP  baton  than  any  other!  Only 
30c  to  $1.50  each  retail. 
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William  Henry  Helmboldt 
of  Douglas,  Arizona 


Behind  his  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ments  as  Director  of  Bands  at  Doug¬ 
las,  Arizona  High  School  lies  a  record 
of  preparation  and  experience  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  envy  of  many  in  the  school 
music  teaching  business.  After  grad¬ 
uating  from  Kent,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mr.  Helmboldt  continued  to 
accumulate  at  the  University  of 
Akron,  California,  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers  College  and  later  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  Underlying 
are  23  years  of  private  piano  lessons. 

Hs  bsgsn  to  teach  whet  he  hed  learned 
es  Director  of  Music  et  Beaver  FaHs,  Pe. 
Junior  High  and  then  at  Grand  River  Acad¬ 
emy,  Austinburgh,  Ohio.  Progressing  through 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  University  of  Akron,  and 
Coldwater,  Ohio  he  became  Assocolate 


Conductor  of  the  University  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony,  Akron.  He  developed  renown  as  a 
tympani  and  percussion  expert  and  this 
brought  Its  Influence  to  the  Arizona  State 
Champion  American  Legion  Drum  Corps. 
He  became  State  Commander  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Chapter  All-American  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  and  Band  Association.  Ho  is  thor¬ 
oughly  skilled  In  all  the  arts  of  the  modern 
High  School  Band  Including  drum  majoring 
vrhich  he  has  taught  on  college  level.  His 
first  year  at  Douglas  brought  the  Senior 
Band  from  40  to  80  musicians. 

William  Helmboldt  Is  married  and  has  a 
daughter  Marjorie  Ann.  He  has  been 
aworded  a  Fellowship  at  Arizona  State  Col¬ 
lege  In  recognition  of  his  fine  work  at 
Douglas,  is  a  conscientious  objector  to  the 
use  of  the  music  teaching  profession  as  a 
subsidy  to  musical  merchandise  retailing. 
His  standards  are  high  and  he  faces  a  clearly 
defined  future  with  confidence,  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  determination. 
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What  are  the  Problems  in 
Teaching  the  TRUMPET 


#THE  INSTRUMENTAL  TEACHER 
is  faced  with  the  difficult  problem  of 
teaching  all  of  the  band  and  orchestra 
instruments.  A  person  whose  major 
instrument  is  one  of  the  brasses, 
usually  has  difficulty  in  successfully 
teaching  the  woodwinds;  a  clarinetist 
often  has  more  difficulty  teaching  the 
fundamental  techniques  of  the  trum¬ 
pet.  Difficulties  exist  because  of  the 
confusion  resulting  from  the  variety 
of  suggestions  for  teaching  found  in 
available  methods. 

One  book  provides  this  information 
concerning  the  attack:  “Proceed  as 
though  spitting  a  seed  from  the  tip 
of  the  tongue — the  tongue  moving  as 
though  pronouncing  the  syllable  ‘tu’  ”. 
There  are  several  logical  reasons  for 
considering  this  advice  to  be  improper. 
These  reasons  will  be  discussed  thor¬ 
oughly  at  a  later  date,  but  it  seems 
quite  clear  that  the  tongue  cannot 
simultaneously  be  in  two  different 
positions. 

Another  book,  in  its  description  of 
proper  embouchure  formation  tells  us 
to  press  the  lips  tightly  together  and 
to  “buzz”  like  a  bee;  and  in  the  same 
sentence  further  recommends,  “if  a 
‘tight*  tone  results,  open  the  lips  at 
the  center.”  • 

“Buzzing”  the  lips  is  recommended  to 
beginning  students  by  many  teachers. 
However,  examination  will  show  that 
during  proper  tone  production  the 
vibration  of  the  lips  is  brought  about 
in  an  entirely  different  manner  than 
one  would  conceive  as  a  result  of 
“buzzing  the  lips  as  a  bee.”  The  sug¬ 
gestion  to  open  the  lips  is  wise  but 
quite  contrary  to  the  initial  sugges¬ 
tion. 

Many  varying  accounts  can  be  found 
concerning  the  manipulation  of  the 
breath.  This  is  the  one  technique  in¬ 


volved  in  playing  the  trumpet  which 
is  not  subject  to  personal  opinion. 
Knowledge  of  the  musculature  and 
the  action  of  these  muscles  involved 
in  the  control  of  the  breath  is  a  result 
of  scientific  study  of  the  anatomy. 

With  this  information  at  hand  it  is 
possible  for  p  teacher  to  properly 
demonstrate  and  instruct  his  student^. 

A  teacher  who  does  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  techniques  oue  must 
master  to  gain  control  of  the  trumpet, 
cannot  effectively  teach,  using  the 
contradictory  and  sometimes  harmful 
instructions  found  in  many  methods. 

The  development  of  a  trumpet  stu¬ 
dent’s  facility  depends  upon  his  abil 
ity  to  manipulate  the  tongue,  the  em¬ 
bouchure,  and  the  musculature  in¬ 
volved  in  the  control  of  the  breath. 
The  successful  teaching  of  these  tech¬ 
niques  depends  upon  the  teacher’s 
understanding  of  how  each  technique 
is  to  be  taught,  how  various  ways  of 
manipulation  affect  the  tone  quality 
produced,  and  his  ability  to  recognize 
by  sound  and  sight  the  problems  of 
each  student. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  there  must 
be  a  proper  conception  of  good  tone 
quality  in  the  minds  of  both  the 
teacher  and  the  student.  Because  of 
many  variations  in  trumpet  perform¬ 
ance  by  dance  bands,  it  is  difficult  for 
some  teachers  to  decide  how  the  in¬ 
strument  should  sound.  In  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  and  the  band,  the 
trumpet  and  cornet  tone  are  not  in 
any  sense  personalized.  (The  indi 
vidual  player’s  style  is  not  so  readily 
identified  as  Is  the  style  of  some  dance 
band  players.)  It  is  the  symphonic 
tone  quality  which  requires  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  coordination  and  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  the  instrument. 

Mastery  gives  a  performer  such 


complete  control  that  he  could  fit  into 
any  organization  and  perform  in  the 
manner  required  of  him,  providing  he 
possesses  the  proper  conception  of 
style  and  tone  demanded.  In  contrast¬ 
ing  the  characteristi  tone  and  the 
exactness  of  performance  and  style 
demanded  by  the  symphony  orchestra 
and  band  with  the  inaccuracies  pe)- 
mitted  in  most  dance  bands,  there 
should  be  little  doubt  in  which  direc¬ 
tion  the  music  educator’s  goal  lies. 

The  physical  approach  to  the  in¬ 
strument  as  well  as  the  mental  con 
cept  can  well  decide  the  student’s 
success.  The  manner  in  which  the 
vibration  of  the  embouchure  is  con¬ 
trolled  Is  a  deciding  factor  of  tone 
quality.  Differences  in  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  vibration  of  the  Ups  bring 
about  distinguishable  characteristics 
in  tone  quality.  So  does  the  manner 
of  tongue  manipulation  bring  about 
distinguishable  characteristics  of  the 
attack  and  release. 

Often  a  deciding  factor  which  de¬ 
termines  the  manner  in  which  the 
tongue  and  embouchure  are  manipu¬ 
lated  is  the  position  in  which  the  in¬ 
strument  is  held.  Discussions  which 
will  follow  dealing  with  the  trumpet 
techniques  may  provide  some  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
analyze  each  student’s  problems  and 
direct  their  development  toward  the 
production  of  the  characteristic  tone 
of  the  trumpet. 

“The  Technique  of  the  Breath”  will 
follow: 


THIS  15  THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES 

By  (BahaodL 

Instructor  of  Trumpet,  School  of  Music 
Louisiana  State  University 

who  will  atfempf  to  ease  the  problems  of  the 

Director  who  must  teach  all  of  the  instruments  of 

band  and  orchestra,  though  he  can  perform  on 

only  one  or  two  of  them  really  well.  Don't 

miss  these  frank  talks  beginning  in  the  September  issue. 
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STRINGS! 


Is  There  a  Simple  Way  to  Stop  Their .  Rapid  Exodus? 
Here  Is  An  Idea  That  Is  Working 


•  IS  THERE  A  SIMPLE  ANSWER 

to  the  string  problem  confronting  the 
average  instrumental  teacher  today? 
Ever  since  many  schools  dropped  or 
chestra  in  favor  of  band,  thousands 
of  articles  have  ])een  published  which 
list  these  problems  in  numerical  or 
der;  yet  relatively  few  publications 
are  available  which  deal  with  the 
answers  to  these  problems.  The  de¬ 
mands  from  the  professional  field 
should  be  a  challenge  to  each  music 
educator  today.  All  one  has  to  do  is 
listen  to  the  radio  for  a  convincing 
application  of  the  professional  neerls 
Most  programs  use  strings,  and  many 
popular  bands  have  added  them. 

What  is  needed  more  than  anything 
else  is  a  program  of  action.  The 
problems  are  well  defined.  Instru¬ 
ment  manufacturing  companies  know 
our  problems  and  have  been  offering 
valuable  suggestions.  Are  we  going 
to  allow  others  to  solve  our  problems? 
It  has  been  done,  and  today  in  the 
face  of  opposition  from  the  admin 
istration,  we  find  many  music  educa¬ 
tors  simply  putting  forth  a  timid  ef 
fort  to  cope  with  the  objective  de¬ 
mands  to  modern  music  education. 

Based  on  the  inevitable  results 
from  this  timid  effort,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  administrators  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  a  balanced  in¬ 


strumental  program.  Many  are  eagerly 
waiting  to  be  shown  that  the  or¬ 
chestra  presents  practically  the  same 
administrative  challenge  as  the  band. 
.4dministrators  are  not  musicians,  but 
they  are  very  willing  to  let  you  he 
one.  Few  remain  who  cannot  see  the 
value  of  a  well-balanced  music  pn 
gram. 


Mr.  Christman 


Before 


The  writer  has  never  advocated  a 
role  of  simply  making  the  best  of  a 
situation.  It  does,  however,  serve  as 
an  excellent  starting  point!  The  in¬ 
dividual  possessing  a  sincere  desire 
to  solve  the  problems  will  soon  rea¬ 
lize  he  is  not  merely  making  the  best 
of  a  situation  but  will  find  himself  di¬ 
recting  the  type  of  a  program  the 
students,  parents,  and  community 
have  a  right  to  expect — and  few  are 
the  problems  in  modern  education 
that  do  not  have  a  solution. 

Assuming  we  all  know  the  existing 
problems,  what  is  a  program  of  ac¬ 
tion?  First,  the  public  in  general  can 
not  be  criticized.  The  public  can  he 
educated  to  appreciate  a  school  or¬ 
chestra  as  much  as  the  band  if  the 
situation  is  handled  properly.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  if  the  band  is  the  most 
colorful  and  important  organization 
in  the  community  and  school,  your 
public  will  be  band-minded;  but  con¬ 
sider  another  approach.  If  the  or¬ 
chestra  or  chorus  is  the  leading  musi¬ 
cal  organization,  or  simply  on  a  par 
with  the  band,  the  .situation  will  be 
entirely  different*'  Secondly,  an  in¬ 
strumental  program  in  any  school 
can  be  only  what  the  director  wants 
it  to  be.  It  will  develop  in  proportion 
to  his  ability  and  initiative — so,  why 
not  develop  all  the  resources  to  give 
them  the  program  they  deserve?  If 
it  falls  anything  short  of  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  program,  might  we  label  our 
problems  self-imposed  and  our  results 
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self-inflicted?  By  the  same  token, 
the  public  is  quick  to  recognize  lack 
of  ability.  Our  music  program  is  in 
rloser  school  and  community  contact 
than  any  other  subject.  Also,  it  is 
under  fire  of  constant  subjective 
evaluation  by  the  public.  In  short,  it 
too  is  waiting  for  action! 

Assuming  the  situation  has  its  roots 
in  the  school  program  itself,  we  must 
consider  the  most  influential  person 
in  the  department — the  supervisor.  To 
him  is  charged  the  responsibility  of 
selling  the  program  of  starting  the 
study  of  instruments  (all  strings, 
especially)  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
under  proper  supervision.  With  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  proper  sizes  of 
instruments  this  seems  to  be  a  simple 
solution  to  the  building  of  our  string 
groups,  but — is  it?  Are  the  children 
provided  with  the  necessary  Incentive 
to  carry  on  after  the  novelty  wears 
off!  The  wise  instrumental  teacher 
will  place  heavy  emphasis  on  a  string 
ensemble  in  every  elementary  school 
and  encourage  school  and  public  ap¬ 
pearances  for  this  same  group  of 
young  players.  Any  teacher  needs 
but  a  short  period  of  observation  to 
realize  this  important  step  in  main¬ 
taining  a  progressive  program.  In¬ 
centive  is  directly  proportionate  to 
teacher  initiative,  so  again,  are  we 
self-imposing  our  problems? 

Carrying  the  program  through  to 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
level,  one  might  give  up  in  despair 
when  confronted  with  the  band  versus 
the  orchestra  for  popularity.  Public 


pressure  presents  its  greatest  chal¬ 
lenge  on  these  two  levels.  However, 
it  is  again  a  simple  answer  to  the 
simple  problem:  If  your  public  de¬ 
mands  showmanship  and  color  along 
with  musicianship,  give  it  to  them  In 
BOTH  organizations.  If  your  public 
demands  musicianship  and  less  show¬ 
manship,  give  them  that.  If  it  de¬ 
mands  showmanship  alone,  educate 
them!  How  common  it  is  today  to 
see  a  musical  organization  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  eye  only.  Aside  from  the 
injustice  done  to  the  student,  it  can 
easily  become  a  short-coming  of  mod¬ 
ern  music  education. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  this 
‘‘balance  of  popularity”  be  stressed 
at  all  times.  It  requires  a  lot  more 
than  mere  talk.  A  few  simple,  yet 
basic  considerations  will  bring  about 
the  desired  results  in  most  cases.  The 
orchestra  must  be  put  on  a  par  with 
the  band  in  the  number  of  times  it 
makes  school  and  public  appearances. 
It  must  have  a  library*  of  music  that 
appeals  to  both  students  and  adults. 
Dr.  Joseph  Maddy  states,  ‘‘Play 
marches  and  patriotic  numbers;  the 
orchestra  can  play  them  as  well  as 
the  band.”  Publications  to  meet  the 
instrumentation  and  classification  of 
almost  any  orchestra  are  available. 
Few  high  schools  possess  the  talent, 
instrumentation,  and  equipment  to 
play  any  part  of  a  major  symphonic 
composition.  It  is  quite  obvious  why 
interest  and  public  appeal  are  lost 
when  we  try  to  reproduce  a  master¬ 
piece  without  the  essential  equipment. 


By 

Director  of  Instrumental  Music 
John  Harris  High  School 
Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania 


Except  for  sight-reading  material, 
simplified  and  cross-cued  arrange¬ 
ments  of  these  compositions  seldom 
merit  the  time  spent  on  them.  We 
should  do  well  to  acknowledge  tlie 
situation  as  it  presents  itself  today, 
and  until  we  can  reap  the  benefits  of 
an  instrumental  program  or  string  en 
semble  and  to  play  the  type  of  musii- 
arranged  and  composed  for  this 
smaller  unbalanced  group. 

Of  equal  importance  for  considera¬ 
tion  in  balancing  an  instrumental 
program  is  student  pride.  Young 
people,  especially  today,  are  uniform¬ 
conscious,  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
great  deal  of  string  material  is  lost 
to  the  band  because  of  the  coveted 
uniform.  Accepted,  orchestral  uni¬ 
forms  are  again  the  answer.  Any 
school  able  to  uniform  a  band  can 
also  supply  a  suitable  uniform  for  the 
orchestra — especially  if  adopted  as  a 
community,  PTA,  or  student  project. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  what  is 
the  role  of  the  modern  music  educa¬ 
tor?  The  development  of  the  com¬ 
plete  music  program  in  our  public 
schools  will  continue  to  be  condi¬ 
tioned  by  changes  and  developments 
inside,  as  much  as  outside,  the  or¬ 
ganized  institutions  of  learning.  We 
are  in  a  position  to  bring  about  many 
of  the  desired  changes.  While  many 
of  us  have  been  trained  along  the 
lines  of  perfectionism,  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  masses  are 
not.  Xor  do  they  expect  it.  Instead, 
let  us  make  and  use  the  best  cf  the 
situation  as  a  starting  point  and  solve 
our  simple  problems  with  a  simple 
answer  —  a  well-balanced  music  pro¬ 
gram! 


t.  Upon  reque-st,  a  list  of  orchestral 
compositions,  based  on  student  and  adult 
appeal,  for  any  class  school  can  be  sup¬ 
plied. 
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This  Summar  School  Twirling  Corps  of  boginners  won  the  trophy  last  year  for  achiev¬ 
ing  the  greatest  improvement  in  one  week  from  starting  time. 


FUN  TIME  for 

School  Musicians 

Music  Camps— Marching 

Bands— Twirling  Batons 


•  SEVERAL  MEN  WITH  A  GREAT 
DEAL  OF  FORESIGHT  are  making  it 
possible  for  band  directuia  to  prepare 
their  football  marching  shows  early 
enough  in  the  summer  that  the  “mad 
rush”  in  the  first  week  of  school  is 
eliminated.  In  the  past  several  years 
there  have  been  started  marching, 
twirling,  and  drum  majoring  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  nation.  These 
schools  are  usually  held  for  one  or 
two  weeks.  They  were  originally 


started  to  teach  solo  and  unison 
twirling  but  it  is  now  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  reliable  and  efficient  drum 
major  in  one  week. 

As  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  twirl¬ 
ing  and  drum  majoring  clinics,  many 
band  directors  have  been  able  to  dia¬ 
gram  and  prepare  all  the  marching 
shows  needed  for  the  fall  football 
games. 

Among  the  midwest  twirling  and 
drum  majoring  schools  are:  the  A1 
Stodden  School  of  Baton  Twirling  and 
Drum  Majoring  in  Fort  Wayne.  In¬ 
diana;  The  Bluff  ton  College  Twirling 
School  at  Bluff  ton,  Ohio;  the  Ogilbk* 
Institute’s  Marching  and  Twirling 
Clinic  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia; 
The  Chicago  Drum  Major  School  con 
ducted  by  the  VanderCook  School  of 
Music,  and  the  Iowa  State  College 
Marching  Clinic  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

A1  Stodden  is  probably  the  pioneer 
among  midwest  sponsors  in  the  field 


of  twirling  and  drum  majoring.  Stod¬ 
den,  himself  a  champion  twirler  and 
drum  major,  is  also  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  unison  twirling.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  Stodden  has  had  some  50 
to  100  twirlers  and  drum  majors  at¬ 
tend  bis  week-long  sessions  in  Fort 
Wayne.  He  has  had  a  faculty  of  out 
standing  twirlers  and  drum  majors 
assist  him,  including  Bill  Woodward 
of  Texas  Christian  University,  and 
Bill  Scriven  of  Chicago. 

Many  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan 
band  directors  send  a  new  drum  major 
to  the  Stodden  school  and  in  one 
week’s  time  have  a  drum  major  who 
can  take  the  band  on  the  field  the  very 
first  day  of  rehearsal  in  the  fall.  Thi.s 
is  due  to  a  strenuous  schedule  of  six 
hours  a  day  actual  field  practice  han 
dling  a  marching  unit. 

At  the  same  time  that  drum  majors 
are  whistling  or  shouting  commands, 
the  twirling  ensembles  are  practicing 


ColUcfor’t  item.  Picfur*  of  three  of 
the  middlewest’s  champion  twirlort. 
Left  to  right:  Bill  Scriven,  several 
times  winner  of  the  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival  Contest.  Gloria  Van 
Buskirk,  one  of  Indiana’s  outstanding 
girl  twirlers;  and  Al  Stodden,  cham- 
pion  and  leading  instructor,  formerly 
of  LaSalle-Peru,  Illinois,  High  School. 
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By  (Robsud,  (Oaliif, 

Columbia  City,  Indiana,  who  says, — 

"That  Mad  Rush  the  First  Fell  Week  Can  Be  Avoided," 

fundamentals,  new  tricks,  precision.  School  of  Music  offers  three  2-week 


unison  work,  or  drilling  on  the  march¬ 
ing  field. 

In  fair  weather,  the  twirlers,  drum 
majors,  and  marchers  work  out  on  the 
softball  diamond  at  one  of  Fort 
Wayne’s  parks.  On  rainy  days  the 
Fort  Wayne  Armory  has  been  used. 

The  Chicago  Drum  Major  School, 
operated  by  the  famous  VanderCook 


You'll  bo  surprised  when  you  read  the 
identification  of  the  three  people  in 
this  photo9raph.  Left  is  Dorothy 
Fisher,  drum  major  of  the  Columbia 
City  High  School  Band  for  the  past 
three  years.  Center,  Robert  Welty, 
Director;  and  right,  a  photographic 
blowup  of  Miss  Rshar  which  is  used 
for  band  publicity.  This  nearly  life- 
site  cutout  it  one  of  the  first  uses  of 
this  medium  we  have  teen. 


periods  between  June  20  and  July  29. 
Alvin  EMgar  of  Iowa  State  College, 
Bruce  Jones  of  Louisiana  University, 
and  Mark  Hindsley  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  headline  the  guest  band  fac¬ 
ulty.  Bud  Abbott  and  Alma  Pope,  two 
of  the  country’s  finest,  will  head  the 
twirling  school  assisted  by  several 
other  outstanding  twirlers  and  drum 
majors. 

The  Blutfton  College  Baton  Twirling 
School  will  be  directed  by  Victor 
Faber,  professional  drum  major  and 
Isaton  twirling  artist.  This  will  be  the 
first  summer  that  the  clinic  will  be 
held  at  that  school. 

The  Iowa  All-State  Marching  Band 
Clinic  will  be  held  on  the  campus  of 
Iowa  State  College  at  Ames  and  is  in 
charge  of  Paul  Wisson  of  the  Mason 
City,  Iowa  school. 

The  Ogilbie  Institute  in  Wheeling 
is  sponsoring  two  1-week  courses  for 
high  school  students,  with  a  third 
week  exclusively  for  band  directors. 
The  Ogilbie  Marching  and  Twirling 
Clinic  will  be  directed  by  A1  Stodden 
and  this  writer,  assisted  by  Bill  Scri- 
ven,  Lillian  Beaumont,  Gene  Crltch- 
field,  and  others. 

The  summer  time  is  the  ideal  time 
to  work  on  the  twirling  and  majoring, 
because  the  first  week  of  school  in  the 
fall  is  thus  left  free  for  the  many  de¬ 
tails  that  must  be  taken  care  of  in 
order  to  build  a  smooth-working  show 
band.  In  fact,  many  directors  are  call¬ 
ing  marching  band  rehearsals  one  or 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  start  of  school 
in  order  to  put  some  “polish”  on  the 
I>and  pageants. 


Dorothy  Fisher,  drum  major  of  Colum¬ 
bia  City  HS  marching  band  accepting 
certificate  and  prize  baton  "for  the 
outstanding  drum  major  of  any  class” 
at  the  Northern  Indiana  marching 
contest  of  1948.  George  Myers,  Val¬ 
paraiso,  executive  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Northern  Indiana  School  Band 
Orchestra  and  Vocal  Association  is 
shown  with  Miss  Fisher. 


Note:  The  Columbia  City  high 
school  band  first  gained  prominence 
in  1936  as  a  marching  band  at  the 
national  contest  held  in  Cleveland. 
Ever  since  that  time  the  band  has 
won  firsts  in  both  marching  and  play¬ 
ing. 


This  picture  of  the  Lincoln  Junior  High  School  Orchestra  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  was  made  whan  the  city  presented  its  Symphony 
Student  Concert  in  April.  Director  of  this  group' is  Miss  Byrne  Cardan,  one  of  the  most  talented  music  teachers  in  the  state.  More  than 
4,000  witnessed  this  concert.  Strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  strings  in  the  city  schools  and  everything  is  dona  to  interest  the  student 
bodies  in  fine  orchestra  music. 
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/  Will  Discuss  the 

DISCREPANCIES 

in  Wind  Instruments 


Th«  Ovartone  Phanomanon 
•  OUR  FIRST  CONSIDERATION  is 

that  concerned  with  the  harmonic 
tones,  or  the  scale  of  nature.  The 
only  relation  it  has  to  our  scale  of 
equal  temperament  is  that  in  each 
system  the  8va  are  perfect.  The  fifth 
of  the  scale  of  nature  is  sharper  than 
our  fifth:  the  third  of  the  scale  of 
nature  is  flatter  than  our  third:  the 
minor  seventh  of  the  scale  of  nature 
is  flatter  than  our  minor  seventh,  etc. 
In  our  system  of  music  we  do  not  have 
a  scale  at  all.  hut  a  sort  of  compro¬ 
mise  in  musical  sounds,  which  people 
tolerate  because  they  have  been 
brought  up  on  it.  Probably  it  did  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
music  anyway,  since  the  Chinese  seem 
to  have  a  system  of  music  with  which 
they  are  satisfied,  the  Kast  Indians 
have  their  system  of  music  and  are 
happy  with  it.  Both  these  peoples 
express  the  utmost  dissatisfaction 
with  our  music.  Yet  we  have  some¬ 
thing  they  do  not  have  at  all.  We 
call  it  “harmony”  and  they  call  it 
“noise”. 

In  Tune — Contrary  to  Nature 

Xo  wind  instrument  of  any  kind  can 
be  played  in  tune  with  any  other  in¬ 
strument  of  any  kind,  except  by  the 
main  force  of  the  performer.  Every 
note  on  all  wind  instruments  must  he 
carefully  tempered  by  use  of  breath 
and  lips  so  it  will  sound  in  tune  with 
the  general  ensemble.  Bach,  Han¬ 
del,  Hadyn  and  Mozart  used  oboes, 
flutes,  trumpets,  bassoons,  and  horns 
sparingly.  Mozart  used  the  clarinet 
occasionally,  but  it  was  Beethoven 
who  introduced  that  instrument  and 
the  trombone  into  the  orchestra  as 
regularly  functioning  members.  The 
reason  that  wind  instruments  had  not 
been  more  generally  used  was  that  it 
was  so  very  difficult  to  keep  them  in 
tune  with  the  strings  and  harpsichord. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  conversation 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  en¬ 
acted  during  one  of  those  intonation 
episodes.  A  horn  player  asked  a 
fiddler,  in  one  of  the  early  orchestras. 
“What  for  you  give  me  that  dirty 
look?”  The  violinist  responded  "I 
didn’t  give  it  to  you.  You’ve  always 
had  it” 

This  would  seem  to  prove  the  con¬ 


tention  of  many  investigators  that  all 
the  notes  played  on  wind  instruments 
in  the  orchestras  of  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries  were 
more  or  less  sour. 

Sax  Innovaiiont 

Antoine  Bax,  sometimes  called 
.\dolph,  seems  to  have  changed  this 
sour  business.  Sax  did  a  great  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  cause  ot  music  by  systema¬ 
tizing  and  building  brass  instruments 
and  putting  them  into  key  groups, 
where  before  they  had  been  a  heter¬ 
ogeneous  collection  of  odd  looking 
pipes,  tubes,  and  cylinders,  built  with¬ 
out  regard  to  pitch  and  used  chiefly 
for  decorative  purposes  in  ensembles, 
which  catered  more  to  the  eye  than  to 
the  ear  of  royalty.  He  did  not  in¬ 
vent  horns,  nor  the  valves  with  which 
they  are  played,  but  he  made  them  in¬ 
struments  of  such  precision  that  they 
could  be  used  in  an  ensemble  with¬ 
out  the  stridulation  which  had  all 
but  banished  them  from  the  society 
of  respectable  music  working  tools. 

He  set  the  length  of  tube  for  the 
B|)  cornet  at  about  four  feet  ten 
inches.  It  would  vary  slightly  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ensemble  in  which  it  was 
used,  but  four  feet  ten  inches  would 
not  be  far  from  the  correct  length 
for  the  average  pitch. 

The  tube  length  for  a  given  note  is 
found  by  dividing  the  velocity  of 
sound  per  second  by  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  seco;id,  which  produce 
the  note.  The  vibration  number  of  a 
note  is  found  by  multiplying  the  vi¬ 
bration  number  of  the  “prime”  by  the 
numbpr  of-  the  partial  of  the  scale  of 
nature.  Here  is  the  scale  of  nature, 
built  up  from  C-66:  Example — 


If  the  velocity  of  sound  is  1120  feet 
per  second  at  sea  level  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60°  F.,  we  shall  And  that  the 
length  of  pipe  necessary  to  produce 


this  fundamental  B^  is  about  four 
feet  ten  inches. 

Starting  with  the  cornet.  Sax  de¬ 
termined  that  all  brass  instruments 
should  be  of  that  pitch  or  multiple  of 
that  pitch.  He  therefore  built  tenors 
and  baritones  in  Bj)  with  a  tube  length 
twice  that  of  the  cornet,  basses  iu 
BBh  had  tubing  twice  the  length  of 
the  baritone.  Altos  were  necessary, 
and  for  these  he  took  the  perfect  fifth 
below  B^  with  a  tube  length  of  about 
six  and  a  half  feet,  and  a  pitch  of  E|). 
ilividing  in  half  the  length  of  the  alto, 
he  made  the  High  E|)  cornet.  Etoul)- 
ling  the  length  of  the  alto  he  made 
the  bass  in  E|).  This  was  his  family 
of  brass  instruments.  He  named  them 
Sax  boms,  and  they  have  been  the 
main  dependence  of  town  bands  since 
his  time,  about  a  century  ago. 

The  trumpet,  o  be  sure,  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  cornet:  the  mello- 
phone  and  French  horn  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  alto:  the  trombone 
has  superceded  the  tenor:  the  sousa- 
phone  has  come  in  place  of  the  basses: 
and  the  only  surviving  Sax  horn  is  the 
baritone  and  euphonium  (later)  with 
four  and  five  valves.  The  fourth 
valve  was  added  for  extension  of 
range  and  to  improve  pitch  on  cer¬ 
tain  notes.  The  fifth  valve,  usually 
manipulated  with  the  index  finger  of 
the  left  hand,  merely  opens  the  tub¬ 
ing  of  the  smaller  bell.  The  quality 
is  not  quite  that  of  a  French  horn  or 
trombone,  but  is  somewhere  in  be¬ 
tween.  It  has  a  quality  all  its  own. 
As  to  its  practical  use  I  can  say  very 
little.  In  certain  aspects  it  is  an  in¬ 
novation,  a  commercial  trick  and  dead 
weight.  However,  if  intelligently 
used  and  cleverly  scored  for,  it  would 
probably  have  some  use  for  certain 
effects. 

I  might  say  here  that  we  now  have, 
and  have  had  for  some  time,  double 
French  horns.  That  is.  a  French  horn 
with  extra  tubing  added,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  extra  value.  Generally,  double 


By  (DanisL  3i.  TtUudino 

Direefor,  Department  of  Bands  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Indiana  University 
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French  horns  are  built  in  F  with  a  Bh 
ralve  as  if  Is  commonly  known.  How¬ 
ever  we  do  find  French  horns  built 
in  Eh  and  Bh  and  F.  Space  and  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  these  differently  pitched 
horns,  but  I  might  say  that  the  horn 
built  in  F  is  the  most  commonly  used. 

The  extra  tubing  necessitates  an  ex¬ 
tra  valve,  which  serves  its  purpose  in 
two  ways.  It  aids  in  extending  the 
lower  register  by  bridging  the  gap 
between  notes,  and  serves  as  a  means 
of  approaching  keener  pitch.  This  is 
wise,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  brass 
instruments  are  built  somewhat  im¬ 
perfectly,  due  to  the  ‘‘nature  of  the 
beast”.  The  lowest  register  of  all 
brass  instruments  with  three,  four, 
and  five  valves,  plays  shari)  and  sci¬ 
entifically  must  be  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  instrument.  Therefore  the  ef¬ 
fort  toward  true  intonation  must  be 
arrived  at  by  a  method  which  we 
■shall  call  “humoring”.  By  that  we 
mean  that  we  favor  the  note  by  tem¬ 
pering  the  use  of  breath  and  lip  vi¬ 
brations  so  that  the  horn  will  sound 
in  tune  with  the  general  ensemble. 
Incidentally,  the  tempering  of  any 
tone  will  vary  with  pitch,  temperature, 
size  of  playing  area,  shape  of  playing 
area,  and  type  of  ensemble. 

Valvular  Innovations 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  by  Sax  was  the  application  of 
valves  to  his  instruments.  Valves 
had  been  invented  some  years  before, 
and  had  been  applied  with  indifferent' 
success  to  the  French  horn  and  the 
trumpet,  but  Sax  saw  the  necessity 
of  applying  them  to  all  horns  if  one 
desired  instruments  capable  of  play¬ 
ing  rapid  notes  and  arpeggio  passages. 

The  purpose  of  a  valve  is  to  add 
length  to  the  original  tube  so  as  to 
produce  another  series  of  overtones 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  those 
of  the  original  tube.  For  all  cup 
mouthpiece  instruments  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  add  enough  valves  to  make 
six  chromatic  notes  between  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  partlals.  One  might 
think  that  by  adding  together  all  of 
the  extra  tubing  of  the  three  valves 
(six  half  steps)  the  note  E,  a  dimin¬ 
ished  fifth  below  B().  would  he  pro¬ 
duced.  However,  this  is  not  so,  for 
the  semitones  require  progressively 
longer  tubes  the  lower  they  go. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  double 
of  a  tube  is  its  octave,  the  half  of  the 
lube  is  another  actave.  but  all  the 
notes  between  the  octaves  are  not 
produced  by  pipes  shorter  or  longer  In 
arithmetic  ratio.  Notes  between  oc¬ 
taves  are  produced  by  pipes  shorter 
or  longer  in  geometric  ratio.  A  tube 
four  feet  long  gives  a  note  that  is 
one  8va  higher  than  that  of  a  tube 


In  the  Fall  of  1948,  Daniel  L  Martino,  promising  young  conductor,  com¬ 
poser  and  music  educator,  was  appointed  Director  of  the  newly  created  De¬ 
partment  of  Bands  at  Indiana  University. 

Mr.  Martino,  received  both  his  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  For  the  past  ten  years,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
inspirational  and  directing  forces  behind  the  band  movement  in  this  country, 
serving  as  conductor,  clinician,  and  adjudicator  in  more  than  seventeen  states. 
From  his  pen  has  come  numerous  published  articles,  a  booklet  on  marching 
bands,  and  original  compositions.  He  is  a  member  of  the  College  Band 
Directors'  National  Association,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  that  organization. 

Since  his  appointment,  Mr.  Martino  has  brought  *an  increasingly  higher 
quality  of  performance  to  the  Indiana  University  Bands  not  only  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  alumni  who  hear  the  "Marching  Hunared"  at  football  games,  but 
also  to  those  who  attend  one  of  the  programs  of  the  Symphony  Band. 


eight  feet  long.  The  next  higher  oc¬ 
tave  requires  a  tube  only  two  feel 
long.  Thus  the  progression  is  two, 
four,  eight,  each  tube  being  twice  as 
long  as  the  one  before  it,  making  a 
difference  in  pitch  of  only  one  octave. 
One  can  easily  see  that  the  half  steps 
between  the  eight  and  the  four  feet 
lubes  would  he  much  greater  than 
half  steps  between  the  four  and  two 
font  tubes. 

Effort  Toward  True  Intonation 
That  was  the  difficulty  Sax  labored 
valiantly  for  many  years  to  overcome. 
But  his  work  was  to  no  avail.  He  fi¬ 
nally  gave  It  up  as  a  bad  job  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  build  all  of  his 
ins'truments  with  three  valves,  instead 


of  four,  five,  or  six,  with  which  he 
had  been  experimenting,  and  leave 
the  matter  of  intonation  to  the  per¬ 
formers.  Thus  it  is  that  Intonation 
has  been  individual  matter  with  all 
players  since  his  time.  If  they  have 
played  in  tune  with  the  general  en¬ 
semble,  it  has  been  because  of  long 
training  in  the  art  of  listening,  and 
through  the  use  of  lips  and  breath. 

So  far  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
woodwinds.  The  matter  of  putting 
these  Instruments  in  tune  with  them¬ 
selves  and  with  each  Oither  is  just 
as  complicated  as  In  the  case  of  the 
brass  wind  instruments,  and  it  has 
never  been  accomplished.  The  im¬ 
perfections  are  so  great  that  it  is 
(Please  turn  to  page  40) 
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That  Stringed  Instrument 
Called  Percussion 
By  ^hn,  fiauL  ^otteA. 


ATTENTION: 

Band  Directors 
Superintendents 
and  Principals 

Did  you  know  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  has  one  of 
the  largest  and  most 
complete  repair  shops 
in  the  Country? 

We  are  offering  the 
facilities  of  this  shop 
to  service  your  school 
instruments.  No  job  is 
too  large  or  too  small 
for  our  skilled  mechan¬ 
ics  to  handle. 

Send  for  a  price  list! 

SOUTHEASTERN 
MUSIC  COMPANY 

289  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


•  ONCE  IN  A  GREAT  WHILE  you 
will  see  an  old  upright  piano  which 
was,  at  one  time,  a  player  piano — an 
instrument  by  which  the  keys  were 
played  automatically  through  air  pres¬ 
sure  or  vacuum  produced  by  pumping 
foot  pedals  or  by  electric  power.  The 
proper  keys  were  depressed  at  the 
right  time  by  a  contrivance  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  paper  roll  properly  perforated 
so  that  the  perforations  caused  an  air 
column  to  act  on  small  bellows  con¬ 
nected  to  the  keys.  Some  pretty  nifty 
tunes  came  out  of  this  machine  and  by 
the  end  of  the  first  world  war  probably 
fifty  per  cent  of  all  pianos  in  this 
country  were  made  with  a  player  at¬ 
tachment.  Today,  the  fad  is  in  antiq¬ 
uity.  But,  the  piano  itself  has  never 
passed  out  of  the  picture  and  never 
will. 

Cbickering  is  a  well  known  name  in 
the  piano  field.  Jonas  Cbickering,  one 
of  America’s  pioneers  in  piano  manu¬ 
facture,  patented  in  1843  a  single 
casting  iron  plate.  Now  if  you  will 
look  inside  your  piano  you  will  see  a 
large  metal  form  which  supports  the 
tension  of  the  strings.  This  is  called 
the  “plate”  and  may  be  considered 
the  backbone  of  piano  construction 
and  at  the  time  of  Chickering’s  patent 
his  iron  plate  was  considered  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
piano.  The  Cbickering  patent  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Steinway  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  overstrung  scale — a 
system  of  having  the  piano  strings 
lying  at  two  levels  so  some  strings 
may  cross  over  others.  This  allows 
a  larger  number  of  strings  in  a  small 
space. 

’Twenty  years  before  Cbickering,  a 
gentleman  named  Alpheus  Babcock 
of  Boston  had  invented  an  iron  plate 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  im¬ 
provements  by  Cbickering  and  Stein¬ 
way.  Before  the  time  of  Babcock, 
wood  was  the  principal  material  used 
in  piano  constructdon  but  the  con¬ 
stant  addition  of  strings,  which  made 
for  greater  tension  and  strain,  soon 
called  for  the  stronger  plates  made  of 
iron. 

In  1800  the  first  genuine  upright 
piano  was  built  and  patented  by  John 
Isaac  Hawkins,  an  Englishman  liv¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia — this  city  having 
been  the  center  of  piano  manufacture 
since  the  manufacture  of  the  first 
American  piano  in  that  city  in  1776 
by  a  John  Behrent 


It  was  during  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  considerable 
thought  was  given  to  saving  space  in 
piano  manufacture.  Previous  to  this 
Ume,  pianos  were  generally  square, 
oblong  or  of  the  grand  type — ^horizon¬ 
tal  instruments  on  a  vertical  stand. 
Piano  inventors  were  constantly 
changing  the  position  of  the  case  or 
sound  box  of  the  piano  in  an  endeavor 
to  save  space  or  to  insure  originality. 
Grand  pianos  were  set  on  end,  square 
pianos  were  set  on  their  sides  and 
so  on  until  the  above  mentioned  typi¬ 
cal  upright  piano  was  invented  by 
Hawkins. 

Much  of  early  American  piano 
knowledge  came  from  England  where 
London  had  become  the  center  of 
piano  construction.  It  was  in  this  city 
that  a  German  by  the  name  of  Johan¬ 
nes  Zumpe  built  a  square  style  piano 
sometime  between  1760  and  1765.  This 
piano  became  so  popular  and  sold  so 
rapidly  that  Zumpe’s  factory  became 
the  center  of  English  piano  manufac¬ 
ture  and  soon  not  less  than  thirty 
companies  were  making  pianos  in  the 
famed  city — all  making  the  square 
pianos.  During  this  time  no  less  than 
twelve  pianos  makers  moved  from 
Germany  to  London. 

The  first  successful  piano  has  been 
attributed  to  an  Italian  harpsichord 
maker  by  the  name  of  Bartolomeo 
Cristofori.  It  is  said  this  piano  was 
made  in  the  year  1709.  This  success¬ 
ful  model  was  soon  followed  by  pianos 
of  other  manufacturers  —  Marius  of 
Paris  and  Schrooter  of  Germany,  both 
of  these  piano  builders  disputed  the 
claims  of  Cristofori  as  to  priority  of 
invention  and  superiority  as  well.  The 
dispute  is  a  common  one,  not  un¬ 
known  among  manufacturers  to  this 
day.  At  any  rate  a  few  of  the  oid 
Cristofori  pianos  are  still  in  existence 
— one,  I  believe,  is  in  this  country  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York. 

Another  German  piano  manufac¬ 
turer  by  the  name  of  Silberman  made 
many  Improvements  on  the  early 
Schroeter,  Marius  and  Christofori 
pianos  especially  in  the  key  action 
Sllberman  built  bis  first  pianos  about 
1726  and  while  they  contained  several 
improvements  they  did  not  seem  to 
meet  public  approval.  It  has  been 
said  that  Johonn  Sebastian  Bach  was 
one  of  the  critics  of  this  piano,  claim 
(Please  turn  to  page  42) 
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Assembly 

Singing 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  about  sev¬ 
enty-five  music  teachers  in  New  York 
State,  the  question  was  asked  .  .  . 
"How  many  of  you  have  assembly 
singing?”  By  a  show  of  hands,  there 
were  only  four. 

To  any  serious  minded  music  edu¬ 
cator  this  is  a  very  serious  indication, 
in  the  first  place  the  students  in  the 
majority  of  the  schools  represented 
are  losing  out  on  a  lot  of  pleasant  ex¬ 
periences;  and  in  the  second  place 
the  music  educators  themselves  are 
causing  the  downfall  of  their  own  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  most  communities  the  music  is  a 
part  of  the  regular  school  program.  It 
is  provided  for  by  the  taxes  which  sup¬ 
port  the  schools.  The  taxes  come  from 
“all  of  the  people.”  If  the  music  teach¬ 
er  works  only  with  the  chosen  few 
students  who  possess  outstanding  mu¬ 
sical  ability,  he  is  reaching  only  a 
I)ercentage  of  the  community.  The 
.Vssembly  singing  is  one  way  in  which 
he  may  reach  ALL  OF  THE  COM¬ 
MUNITY. 

Looking  ahead  ten  years,  the  entire 
senior  high  school  student  body  will 
be  the  voters.  They  will  be  the 
tax  payers.  If  a  music  program 
in  high  school  did  not  contribute  in 
.\NY  WAY  to  their  education,  then  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  will 
not  recommend  it  to  their  children 
and  to  their  friends.  The  music  edu¬ 
cator  who  does  not  reach  all  of  the 
children  in  the  community  is  very 
likely  to  find  that  in  a  few  years  these 
same  students  will  turn  “thumbs 
down”  on  the  music  program. 

There  are  several  instances  in 
actual  teaching  where  this  is  the  case. 
There  are  several  school  administra¬ 
tors  who  happened  to  slip  through 
high  school  and  perhaps  college  with¬ 
out  taking  any  music  subjects.  In  al¬ 
most  every  case  where  this  is  true, 
the  music  teacher  has  to  battle 
against  an  unsympathetic  attitude  to¬ 
wards  music.  This  is  naturally  the 
case.  "Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind” 
or  can  the  unmusical  lead  in  guiding 
the  musical?  If  once  each  week  or  at 


least  once  each  month  all  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  any  community  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  sing  in  assembly, 
music  would  be  at  least  reaching  all 
of  the  future  citizens  ...  it  would  not 
be  working  alone  with  the  few  “ex¬ 
perts”.  All  too  often  we  think  of  a 
music  program  in  terms  of  the  con¬ 
cert  groups  .  .  .  when  in  reality  the 
average  student  is  completely  neg¬ 
lected.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it — 
such  a  program  will  have  its  reper¬ 
cussions. 

Quite  naturally  some  teachers  dis¬ 
like  the  assembly  sing  because  it  is  a 
different  type  of  music.  The  “purest” 
will  not  find  the  average  group  in  our 
schools  able  to  sing  Beethoven  and 
Handel.  The  type  of  songs  must  be 
different — the  approach  must  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  Why  have  so  many  music 
teachers  become  so  steeped  in  formal 
music  that  they  do  not  recognize  the 
value  of  a  “community  sing”?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  we  like  to  think  of  our  teaching 
as  a  pure  art — something  which  only 
the  skilled  can  enjoy?  This  is  not 
true.  Music  is  for  everyone.  The  uni¬ 
versal  appeal  of  music  across  this 
country  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
performances  of  our  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  and  our  concert  bands.  If  we 
wish  to  know  AMERICAN  STAND¬ 
ARDS  we  have  to  average  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  “Hill  Billy”  orchestras,  the 
Jive  artists,  the  Church  Choirs — etc. 
American  music  is  the  sum  total  of  all 
of  the  music  of  America.  When  we 
neglect  the  average  student  in  our 
high  schools,  we  are  failing  to  lift 
the  musical  and  cultural  standards 
altogether. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  writer 
believes  that  it  is  of  greater  value 
to  lift  the  appreciation  level  of  all 
of  a  community  by  only  a  few  degrees 
rather  than  train  one-half  of  one  per¬ 
cent  to  be  expert  performers. 

A  few  years  ago  a  survey  was  made 
by  one  music  educator  to  learn  the 
listening  habits  of  a  community. 
Through  the  students  he  learned  that 
of  the  music  listened  to  in  the  aver¬ 
age  home,  the  hillbilly  and  the  dance 


orchestra  programs  were  the  most 
popular.  It  is  probably  true  that  this 
is  the  case  across  the  country.  He  la¬ 
ter  verified  it  by  a  conversation  with 
the  one  record  store  where  he  was 
told — “The  sale  of  western  records 
pays  our  rent  .  .  .  the  classics  sell 
very  slowly.” 

After  a  concentrated  program  in  the 
junior  high  school  which  lasted  seven 
years,  he  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
some  progress  had  been  made.  Opera 
and  symphony  programs  were  enjoyed 
by  a  few — in  fact,  four  students  had 
been  to  New  York  to  attend  the  Met. 
The  average  had  risen  from  westerns 
to  the  type  of  program  provided  by 
.Morton  Gould,  Kastalonetz,  and  War¬ 
ing.  This  certainly  showed  community 
progress  towards  a  better  American 
.Music  Culture. 

Part  of  this  was  due  to  the  School 
Assembly  program  which  had  given 
the  better  type  of  music.  Because 
about  45%  of  the  school  was  enrolled 
in  choirs  it  was  possible  to  eing  such 
lovely  music  as  “Heavenly  Light”  and 
“Beautiful  Savior”  with  all  of  the 
•students  in  the  assembly  participating. 
.MUSIC  WILL  SELL  ITSELF  if  we 
will  give  it  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

One  final  suggestion;  seat  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  choral  groups  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  auditorium.  Seat  the  stu¬ 
dents  by  parts  and  expect  them  to 
lead  in  the  program.  Perhaps  use  an 
orchestra  or  a  band  on  the  stage. 
Don’t  expect  excellent  results  at  first 
— but  get  everyone  to  sing  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  singing  in  tune.  If  each  per¬ 
son  likes  it,  he  will  continue  to  sing 
and  in  most  cases  will  eventually  sing 
in  tune.  Take  down  your  hair  and  eing 
with  the  students.  Have  fun. 

If  the  boys  are  singing  harmony  in 
the  shower  room,  if  the  scouts  are 
singing  when  they  go  on  a  hike,  if  the 
people  sitting  in  the  pews  of  the 
churches  are  singing,  if  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  a  singing  community — no  one 
need  worry  about  the  future  musical 
program. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  reach  all 
of  the  students  on  the  senior  high 
school  level  is  through  community  or 
assembly  singing.  Let  us  not  lose 
community  support  because  we  who 
are  engaged  in  Music  Education  fail 
to  reach  all  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
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The  Beauty  of  Their  Music  Is  Also  Expressed  in  Fine  Stagecralt 


Anaconda,  Mont. — lii  furiiial  dress,  pro¬ 
fessional  in  stage  presentation,  in  inter¬ 
pretation  and  tonai  l>eauty,  these  young 
l«!Opie  presented  a  diversified  program  of 
music  in  a  manner  aiiied  to  mature  voices. 

Madrigai  Singers  appeared  in  16th  cen¬ 
tury  setting  and  gave  “What  (-are  I”  by 
.\I.  McCoilin  and  “A  Roundeiay"  by  Wei- 
dig  in  iight,  gay  vivacious  manner,  with 


preci.sion  in  attacks,  releases  and  shadings 
that  might  weii  be  tiie  envy  of  many  adult 
choirs. 

Other  groups  included  a  giri.s'  triple 
trio.  Senior  Higli  Girls  Glee  and  a  Mixed 
« Chorus.  Kspecialiy  etTective  was  the  group 
sung  by  the  Mixed  Chorus  which  included ; 
••tioln’  Home”  b.v  Dvorak,  “A  Ijegend”  by 
Tschalkowsky,  “Listen  to  the  I.<ambB”  by 


Deet  and  “Teiielirae  Ka<-tae  .Sunt"  li.» 
1‘alestrina. 

Gold  pins  were  awarded  all  Seniors 
completing  two  years  of  chorus  and  two 
gold  keys,  in  re<-ognition  of  special  merit, 
were  awarded  to  Irene  Borgen.  accoin- 
(tanist  and  Valdean  Osteros.  se<'retar.\ 
Vocal  I>ire«'tor  is  Ina  Mae  Kennedy. 
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The  past  ten  issues  have  seen  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  expand  its  field 
into  the  complete  music  education  pic¬ 
ture.  Through  the  instrumental  fea¬ 
tures  which  have  long  been  the  basis 
(if  the  SM  progra.m,  and  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  choral  items,  the  American 
.Music  student  now  has  had  a  complete 
liackground  of  school  music  given  him. 

We  have  appreciated  the  opportu¬ 
nity  given  us  by  Robert  Shepherd, 
tile  Editor,  and  have  welcomed  the 
comments  and  suggestions  from  our 
many  readers.  In  some  cases  we  have 
lirovoked  some  discussion  which  is 
always  good  for  both  the  editor  and 
the  reader.  In  this  final  issue  of  this 
series  we  would  like  to  cover  some 
items  which  have  been  requested  from 
our  readers. 

Seating  Arrangements 

We  see  no  particular  reason  for 
having  a  standard  seating  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  every  choir  is  placed 
according  to  certain  patterns.  Bands 
have  a  variance  of  seating  plans;  even 
symphony  orchestras  vary  with  vio¬ 
lins  divided  or  united.  In  the  choral 
field  where  school  music  directors 
have  to  contend  with  the  balance  of 


parts,  there  are  several  seating  ar¬ 
rangements. 

1 — There  is  the  more  or  less  stand¬ 
ard  arrangement  for  SATB  where  the 
sopranos  are  on  the  right,  then  the 
tenors,  the  baritones-basses.  and  the 
altos  on  the  left. 

In  some  choirs  this  plan  is  re¬ 
versed  with  soprano  on  the  left  and 
altos  on  the  right. 

3 —  There  is  the  arrangement  where 
the  girls  are  kept  together  and  the 
lioys  together.  This  works  very  well 
in  numbers  where  the  men  sing  large 
liortions  together  and  the  women  sing 
together.  For  example,  have  heard  fine 
singing  on  Emmit  Spititum  Tuum — • 
Schuetky — which  is  a  sort  of  an  anti- 
phonal  anthem  between  the  male  and 
female  voices. 

4 —  There  is  the  more  difficult  ar¬ 
rangement  used  by  some  professional 
choirs  where  the  arrangement  is  by 
quartets  or  octets.  Reading  across  any 
row  one  finds  soprano,  tenor,  alto. 
Iiaritone,  etc.  This  gives  a  most  un¬ 
usual  blend  providing  the  singers  are 
all  strong  enough  to  carry  their  own 
parts.  Robert  Shaw  used  this  at  the 
St.  Louis  Conference  of  MENC.  The 


director  finds  it  difficult  to  bring  in 
any  one  part  and  also  to  signal  for 
one  part  to  sing  louder  or  softer.  The 
blend  is  already  established  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  voices. 

5 —  Having  worked  for  many  years 
with  .school  groups,  we  usually  found 
that  our  bass-baritone  section  was 
strong  whereas  our  tenors  were  quite 
likely  to  be  weak.  In  such  a  case,  we 
placed  the  bass-baritones  all  across 
the  back  row  (s),  placed  the  soprano 
on  the  right,  alto  on  the  left  (in 
front)  and  the  tenors  in  the  center. 
We  recommend  this  for  both  concert 
and  radio  work.  This  type  of  an  ar¬ 
rangement  will  be  advantageous  espe¬ 
cially  If  about  an  equal  number  qf 
lioys  and  girls  are  used. 

6 —  Regarding  SSA  choirs,  we  have 
a  strong  recommendation  to  make. 
.\fter  hearing  many  large  girl  choirs 
sing  out  of  tune  within  the  choir,  we 
tried  moving  the  first  soprano  into 
the  middle  of  the  choir.  We  placed  the 
second  soprano  and  alto  parts  on 
either  side.  In  this  way  the  melody 
is  heard  by  all  singers  which  is  quite 
important. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  arrange¬ 
ments  which  can  be  suggested.  For 
radio  work,  during  the  war  years 
when  we  had  very  few  mature-eound- 
ing  boys  in  high  school,  we  would 
arrange  a  few  of  our  lowest  bass  sing¬ 
ers  next  to  the  microphone.  The  effect 
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was  good  and  gavo  a  fine  blend.  Since 
then  we  have  carried  out  the  same 
plan  and  continue  to  like  it.  We  often 
seat  these  boys  almost  under  the 
mike — and  quite  close  to  it — and  then 
have  them  sing  softly  with  as  rich  a 
resonant  quality  as  they  can  produce. 

The  inexperienced  teacher  will  wel¬ 
come  these  suggestions  and  find  out 


the  one  which  best  pleases  her.  The 
more  experienced  teacher  may  con¬ 
sider  the  ideas  of  a  change  too  radical. 
All  that  we  ask  is  that  in  rehearsals — 
the  teacher  try  out  these  suggestions. 
See  if  it  is  possible  to  get  a  better 
blend  of  voices  mereiy  because  of  the 
placing  of  the  singers.  Having  sung 
in  a  few  large  groups  where  we  bari¬ 


tones  did  not  hear  very  much  of  the 
melody,  the  writer  realizes  that  some 
of  our  pitch  problems  are  not  the 
fault  of  the  singers — but  those  of  the 
director.  If  boys  and  girls  can  hear 
the  melody — and  also  the  other  har¬ 
monizing  parts,  we  shall  have  better 
music  as  all  will  be  working  together 
to  produce  a  fine  ensemble. 
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Vocal  Groups  of  Black  Hills  Teachers  College 


Spearfish,  So.  Dakota 

Music  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
lives  of  students  at  Black  Hills  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  The  principal  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  College  Choir,  below, 
which  averages  around  45  voices. 
The  most  unusual  group  is  the  Mad¬ 
rigal  Singers,  above.  As  far  as'  is 
known  it  is  the  only  group  of  its  kind 
in  the  state  and  it  has  appeared  many 
times,  in  western  South  Dakota  and 
Wyoming.  The  quartet  pictured  was 
composed  of  four  excellent  soloists, 
outstanding  for  their  voices  and  per¬ 
sonality.  Dorothea  Blyler,  Director,  is 
also  Chairman  of  Fine  Arts. 
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Opportunities  for 
Young  Singers 

Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow. 
If  we  are  to  have  fine  choral  music 
in  our  senior  high  schools  and  choirs, 
we  must  begin  training  our  children 
in  the  elementary  grades.  Supervi¬ 
sion  of  Music  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  actually  one  of  the  most 
important  programs  of  music  to  be 
included  In  the  over-all  picture  of 
music  education.  Upon  it  is  built  a 
strong  instrumental  as  well  as  choral 
program.  Too  often  the  grade  music 
teacher  is  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
musical  pubLic  who  wants  to  see  only 
the  finished  product — the  performing 
groups  in  the  senior  high  school — 'but 
to  those  engaged  In  the  teaching  pro- 
granf,  the  elementary  teacher  is  the 
most  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
education. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  o^or- 
tunities  were  given  for  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  students  in 
these  United  States  to  participate  in 
Spring  Music  Festivals.  While  some 
competed  for  ratings,  others  sang  and 
played  merely  for  the  pleasure  and 
experience  which  the  opportunity  af¬ 
forded.  There  were  comxwratively 
few  elementary  students  participating 
which  is  a  weakness  in  our  national 
picture.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  should  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
these  programs  as  well  as  those  who 
are  older.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an 
outstanding  professional  musician  who 
did  not  start  his  training  before  he 


was  ten.  While  we  who  are  teachers 
are  not  engaged  in  music  education 
merely  to  find  talented  young  Ameri¬ 
cans,  that  is  one  of  our  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

The  ideal  festival  program  includes 
entries  from  the  elementary,  the 
junior  high,  and  the  senior  high 
schools.  In  time  such  programs 
should  continue  through  the  college 
level  and  into  adult  life.  A  few  such 
programs  are  conducted  but  they  are 
in  the  minority  at  this  time. 

Success  in  music  begins  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary  level.  Boys  and  girls  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  should 
be  active  in  our  festivals.  Teachers 
and  parents,  encourage  the  boys  and 
girls  to  participate.  We  may  be 
teaching  a  Lily  Pons,  a  Caruso,  and 
a  Bing  Crosby  unawares. 

Questions  and  Answers 

Question:  “Most  of  your  articles  have 
covered  music  education.  Don’t  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  a  field  for  professional 
musicians?"  DH. 

Answer:  "We  certainly  do  believe  that 
there  is  a  field  for  professional  musiclan.s 
.  .  .  although  we  would  point  out  that  it 
offers  much  tougher  competition  than  does 
that  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  would 
he  good  advice  for  those  who  plan  to 
enter  the  professional  field  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  some  pointed  questions ;  Am  I  the 
best  in  my  school  organization?  Am  I 
the  best  in  my  area  of  the  state?  Will  I 
be  physically  able  to  stand  the  hours  of 
practice  needed  to  maintain  my  perform¬ 
ing  ability?  Does  the  professional  field  of¬ 
fer  me  the  security  which  I  wish?  Can 
I  increase  my  income  as  I  increase  my 
ability?  These  and  many  others  similar 
in  type  will  help  the  young  musician  to 


determine  his  course.  With  the  limited 
return  of  vaudeville  in  many  communities 
of  the  country,  there  has  come  an  increase 
in  "pit  musicians."  The  salary  Is  good. 
If  the  idea  catches  on  with  the  public  and 
the  intetest  is  maintained,  this  can  lead 
to  professional  work  for  thousands  of 
musicians.  It  is  our  suggestion  that  you 
should  affiliate  with  your  local  federation 
of  musicians  and  learn  from  the  secretary 
of  the  local  union  what  possibilities  you 
have  for  making  a  successful  career  in 
this  field.” 

Question:  “I  am  a  senior,  17  years  old, 
have  saved  up  a  little  over  12000,  play 
oboe  and  have  received  a  one  rating  for 
three  years  in  our  festivals.  I  want  to  be 
a  music  teacher.  What  college  do  you 
recommend?"  ERB. 

Answer:  “What  you  ask  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  question  to  answer.  I  believe  that  the 
decision  should  be  your  own.  There  are 
In  all  states  certain  music  schools  which 
have  a  reputation  better  than  others. 
Such  a  reputation  is  earned  by  past  rec¬ 
ords.  Schools  are  usually  rated  profes¬ 
sionally  by  the  resident  faculty  but  to  a 
large  extent  also  by  the  records  of  their 
graduates.  I  suggest  that  you  apply  at 
several  recognized  schools  and  colleges. 
The  fact  that  you  play  oboe  extremely 
well  should  earn  for  you  a  partial  scholar¬ 
ship.  Most  music  schools  are  looking  fur 
good  oboe  players.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
give  your  name  to  the  directors  of  music 
departments,  If  you  so  desire." 

Question:  “In  the  fall  Issues  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  you  stressed  the 
value  of  the  Swing  Choir.  I  am  a  teacher 
in  a  small  community.  We  have  a  limited 
budget  and  can  provide  only  a  few  num- 
l>ers.  Should  I  order  the  swing  or  the 
.'Standard  type?  Mrs.  LA. 

Answer:  “As  has  been  stated  in  these 
columns  before,  the  use  of  Swing  Numbers 
is  a  matter  of  proportion.  If  you  are  able 
to  order  10  nunvbers  and  that  will  ex¬ 
haust  your  budget,  then  I  would  suggest 
that  you  buy  one  or  two  of  the  ‘American 
Standard*  type.  It  is  a  matter  of  diet. 
Our  boys  and  girls  should  learn  more 
than  one  style  of  singing.  I  would  like  to 
sugge.<<t  2  spirituals,  2  anthems,  a  pa¬ 
triotic  number,  2  ‘popular  numbers,’  a 
humorous  number,  perhaps  a  chorus  from 
an  opera,  and  one  of  your  own  choosing. 
Write  to, several  publishers  and  ask  for 
music  on  approval.  You  select  the  music 
that  you  think  will  appeal  to  pour  choral 
group.” 

Question:  "I  am  13,  a  singer  in  our 
Junior  H.  S.  Choir.  Last  year  I  attended 
a  contest  and  was  told  by  the  Judge  that 
my  voice  was  immature.  Should  I  sing 
again  this  year  or  wait  until  I  am  older?” 
MS. 

Answer:  “It  was  unfortunate  that  your 
Judge  had  not  had  experience  with  Junior 
high  school  voices.  We  cannot  expect  that 
.a  girl  of  your  age  will  sing  like  an  older 
|)erson.  I  would  suggest  that  you  sing  at 
every  opportunity.  The  suggestions  which 
a  trained  critic  can  give  you  will  help 
you  be  a  better  singer  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead.  At  your  age  the  main  purpose 
is  to  sing  correctly  with  the  voice  which 
you  have.  Sing  lightly,  do  not  force  your 
voice,  do  not  try  to  imitate  some  older 
person  merely  because  one  Judge  called 
your  voice  immature.  Sing  in  the  contests 
and  consider  it  good  experience.  If  you 
are  able  to  earn  a  2  or  3  rating,  consider 
it  good.  Very  few  Junior  h.  a  students 
earn  first  ratings  in  our  stats. 


At  the  Aquinas  High  School  in  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  this  fine  band  is  but  one  of 
several  musical  groups,  all  under  the  general  music  direction  of  Sister  M.  Agnes  Clare. 
The  band  is  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Daniels.  More  than  S0%  of  the  student 
body  of  the  school  is  engaged  in  some  musical  activity  and  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  groups  is  ihe  orchestra,  which  has  bean  in  existence  since  the  school 
started  in  1927. 
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TOP  MUSICIAN’S  UNION  CHIEF 
TAKES  A  LOOK  AT  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

By  President  "Spike"  Wallace 

Los  Angeles  Musicians  Assn. 


Florida  Atsn.  Publishes 
Full  List  of  Band  Music 

Miami,  Fla. — Harry  McComb,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Florida  Bandmasters  Association 
has  announced  that  his  organization  has 
recently  published  a  new  compilation  of 
band  music  for  the  Florida  District  and 
State  Contests.  This  list  contains  over 
six  hundred  titles  which  are  evaluated 
in  grades  from  I  to  VI. 

The  new  Florida  Bandmasters  Asso¬ 
ciation  Music  list  includes  the  selections 
originally  appearing  In  the  1943  NSBOVA 
Manual  (now  out  of  print)  and  in  addition 
a  large  number  of  newly  published  com¬ 
positions  for  school  bands. 

The  compilation  and  grading  was  care¬ 
fully  done  by  an  F.B.A.  Committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  John  Heney,  A.B.A.  (Deland, 
Florida)  :  Otto  Kraushaar  A.B.A.  (Lake 
Wales,  Florida)  ;  and  P.  J.  Gustat,  A.B.A. 
(Sebring,  Florida). 

Copies  may  be  obtained  for  one  dol¬ 
lar  by  writing  Mr.  McComb  at  Fort 
I..auderdale,  Florida. 

Jorgensen  Takes  Summer 
Chorus  at  Univ.  of  N.  H. 


Durham,  N.  H. — Prof.  Hans  Jorgen¬ 
sen,  head  of  the  music  department  at 
Plymouth  Teachers  College,  was  named 
today  as  director  of  chorus  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire’s  summer 
Youth  Music  School. 

He  will  be  in  charge  of  vocal  and 
choral  training  for  the  more  than  250 
high  school  students  from  New  Dngland 
and  the  eastern  seaboard  states  who  are 
expected  to  attend  the  third  annual 
school,  August  15  to  27. 


Several  of  our  members  who  teach 
In  the  public  schools  recently  partici¬ 
pated  with  their  school  bands,  orchestras 
and  soloists  in  the  14th  Annual  South¬ 
ern  California  Music  Festival  held  In 
Fullerton,  California. 

I  can  never  understand  how  it  is  that 
certain  educators  disapprove  the  School 
F’estlval  project.  It  Is  the  nearest  thing 
to  real  professional  music  experience  than 
any  other  single  teaching  medium. 

In  the  Festival,  boys  and  girls  learn 
the  problems  relative  to  traveling,  caring 
for  instruments,  setting  up  a  stage,  plan¬ 
ning  programs,  deportment,  costs  of  op- 


A  director  of  the  well  known  Plym¬ 
outh  (College  A  Capella  choir  and  an 
instructor  in  music  education  courses. 
Professor  Jorgensen  is  a  graduate  of 
the  American  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
holds  both  Bachelor  and  Master  degrees 
in  music  education.  He  has  had  special 
training  in  voice,  piano,  clarinet,  and 
conducting. 

Professor  Jorgensen  has  taught  in  col¬ 
leges  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  at  one 
time  was  the  state  supervisor  of  federal 
music  projects  In  Oklahoma. 


erations,  problems  of  housing  and  feed¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  real  job  of  the  travel¬ 
ing  band.  Playing  Is  not  the  only  thing 
with  which  musicians  have  to  concern 
themselves.  Too  much  music  education 
is  confined  to  the  four  walls  of  the 
studio.  In  the  Festival,  every  good  music 
student  gets  away  from  home  and  learns 
by  “doing.” 

These  Festivals  are  competitive.  For 
this  reason  some  educators  throw  up 
their  hands  because  they  believe  It  dis¬ 
courages  the  students  who  do  not  win. 

I  don’t  believe  It  I,  and  any  professional 
musician  will  tell  you  the  same  thing, 
had  plenty  of  jobs ;  had  a  tough  time 
playing  some,  and  learned  all  my  lessons 
the  hard  way  by  getting  in  and  doing  a 
job  the  best  way  I  could,  even  in  the 
face  of  very  difficult  competition.  What’s 
wrong  with  letting  music  students  In 
our  schools  know  that  music  is  not  easy? 
Merely  learning  to  read  and  play  an 
instrument  is  not  the  music  business.  If 
teaching  music  Is  going  to  be  a  means 
to  an  end  and  not  an  end  In  Itself,  I’d 
say  it  is  only  half  pursued  and  might 
just  as  well  be  forgotten.  It  Is  about 
time  we  give  boys  and  girls  in  the  school 
music  departments  the  truth  about  music 
and  stop  all  this  “butterfly”  education. 
Music  Is  not  easy.  It  Is  not  merely  play¬ 
ing  some  simple  tune  in  the  recital  hail 
after  two  months  of  study. 

I  don’t  agree  with  the  man  or  woman 
who  tells  me  boys  and  girls  can’t  com¬ 
pete  on  a  musical  instrument  the  same 
as  they  do  on  the  field  of  sports  and  in 
the  debate  hall. 

I  u.sed  to  teach  my  pupils  this  one 
fundamental  philosophy:  ’The  sooner  you 
go  after  the  thing  you  want  in  the  mu.sic 
business,  the  sooner  you  will  get  it  in 
full  measure. 

Even  though  the  majority  of  our  boys 
and  girls  in  high  school  do  not  intend 
to  become  professional  musicians,  more 
power  to  their  frequent  participation  in 
competitive  playing  where  they  can  gain 
good  experience  not  by  defeating  one 
another  but  by  pacing  one  another  along 
the  road  to  excellence. 


Canada  Has  the  Most 


Waterloo,  Canada — ^The  Canadian  Band¬ 
masters  Association  now  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  268,  an  Increase  of  26  since  their 
last  convention  held  In  London. 

This  fact  was  revealed  at  the  CBA  re¬ 
cent  convention  held  In  Waterloo.  Among 
guest  speakers  from  the  United  States 
were  Vincent  Bach,  David  Hughes,  and 
George  Wain. 


Everybody  Likes  Musk  at  Allentown 


This  Central  Junior  High  School  Band  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  it  recruited  from 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades.  There  it  an  Advanced  Orchestra  of  43,  Junior  Orchestra 
of  52,  Girls'  Glee  Club  of  104,  Ninth  Grade  Chorus  of  165,  and  this  band  of  71 
members  out  of  a  student  body  of  1088.  The  band  under  the  direction  of  Henry 
A.  Soltys  is  extremely  active  in  the  community,  taking  part  in  all  local  holiday  and 
field  day  events.  There  are  three  music  teachers  on  the  staff  and  it  it  one  of  the 
best  menaged  departments  in  the  state. 
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Band  Practice 

By  Ellen  Little 
Alexander  City,  Alabama 

Squeaks  and  groans  and  bellows  from  i 
the  basses. 

You  never  saw  [leople  make  such  awful  , 
faces. 

The  conductor  raises  his  baton  In  the 
air  I 

And  everyone  sits  up  In  his  chair. 

They  make  a  bad  start  and  have  to  stop. 
I'm  sure  the  conductor  would  like  to  ' 
give  them  a  bop. 

They  start  again  with  music  so  sweet. 
But  soon  they  have  to  make  a  reiteat.  | 
The  drums  make  a  racket  s^ch  as  never  | 
was  heard. 

The  flutes  .sound  like  the  tweeting  of  a  | 
bird.  ! 

Soon  It  Is  eight  and  time  to  go  j 

You  can  make  sure  no  one  is  slow. 

The  stands  are  knocked  over  with  quite 
a  fuss. 

The  conductor  l(M>ks  at  them  with  much  ■ 

di.sgust.  i 

The  la,st  g(H>dbye.s  are  very  brief. 

You  can  hear  the  conductor  sigh  with 
relief. 

Number  Please!  O  Pardon 
Me.  Your  High  G  is  Flat 

Xew  York.  .Veir  York — Civing  saxa-  : 
phone  le.ssons  by  telephone  is  something  | 
new,  developed  b.v  Milt  Werner,  veteran  ! 
teacher  of  the  instrument.  Werner  be¬ 
lieves  this  system  has  deflnite  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  regular  studio  visits. 

The  student  is  required  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tension  phone  to  his  place  of  practice  in 
the  home  and  this  phone  Is  equlp|>ed  with 
an  ear  piece  and  a  speaking  amplifler. 
The  lesson  is  otherwise  conducted  as 
usual.  The  system  is  copyrighted. 

The  use  of  such  a  plan  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  conflned  to  the  larger  cities  but 
it  has  its  po.ssibilities  and  of  course  is 
applicable  to  most  Instruments.  Not  rec¬ 
ommended  for  party  line  sub.scrlbers. 


Can  She  Cook! 


College  at  Cheney,  He  has  made  many 
appearances  this  season  giving  recitals  In 
season  to  locate  In  Washington  as  a  brass 
school  assemblies,  after  which  he  meets 
the  brass  players  of  the  bands  and  helps 
them  with  their  playing  problems. 

On  the  20th  of  March  with  Jack  Dower.s, 
of  Cheney,  Mr.  Haigh  was  soloist  with  the 
Grays  Harbor  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Donald  McCaw.  They  had  the  pleasure 
j  of  introductlng  to  the  Northwest,  the  Tele¬ 
mann  Concerto  for  string  orchestra  and 
two  horns. 

Mr.  Haigh  introduced  U  to  America 
^  eight  years  ago  this  month  in  Grand  Junc- 
i  tion,  Colo.,  with  I.iawrence  Sardoni  con¬ 
ducting,  and  having  the  only  parts,  he 
says  that  Aberdeen  Washington  Is  the 
sixth  i>erfurmance,  though  next  year  it 
will  l>e  heard  in  the  Kast. 


They're  Good 


Patricia  BladI,  Owen,  Witcontin,  who 
won  the  "Arion  National  Foundation 
Muiic  Award"  ipontored  by  the  Owen 
Kiwanit  Club  durin9  ''Commencement 
Exercites,"  it  Concert  mittrett  of 
High  School  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Solo  Cornetist  of  High  School 
Concert  Band;  First  violinist  of  string 
ensemble;  Rrst  cornet  in  dance  band. 
Winner  of  State  Music  Contest  — 
Violin  Class  "A,"  Sings  alto  in  Mixed 
Chorus,  Sings  alto  in  Girls  Glee  Club, 
Alto  soloist.  Clast  "A"  pianist,  Church 
organist,  plays  the  accordion  in  en¬ 
semble  (just  for  fun),  president  of 
Band-Orchestra.  Albert  H.  Schuixe  is 
her  Music  Director. 


B.  N,  Haigh  Moves 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Bertram  N.  Haigh, 
French  horn  left  the  Minneapolis  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  at  the  close  of  last 
teacher.  He  teaches  at  the  Conservatory 
there,  and  for  the  Eastern  Washington 


In  great  demand  around  Gooding, 
Idaho,  it  this  trumpet  trio.  Left  to 
right  they  are:  Dennis  Tate,  Arnold 
Bahr,  and  Monte  Strickling.  Denis 
and  Arnold  worked  for  two  years  as 
a  duet.  Monte  joined  them  this  last 
year  and  the  popularity  of  the  boys 
hat  proportions bly  increased.  Their 
director  is  Donald  Stroh. 


This  great  county-wide  music  festival  held  at  Alma,  Michigan,  was  in  obsarvance  of  National  Music  Weak.  The  keynote  "Music 
Strengthens  Friendly  Ties  of  Individuals,  Groups,  and  Nations."  Eugene  F.  Grove,  Head  of  the  Music  Department  at  Alma  College, 
was  chief  of  the  event.  Participating  schools  and  their  directors  were:  Miu  Beatrice  Kren  and  R.  A.  Yoder;  Breckenridga — Miss 
Frances  Johnson;  Fulton  Township— Mrs.  Robert  Brown;  Ithaca — Theodora  W.  Leemgravan;  St.  Louis — Mrs.  Carl  Taylor  and  Earl 

Uphoff. 
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200  Baton  Twirlert  of 
Chicago  High  Schools  to  ' 
Meet  in  City  T ournament  | 

Over  200  strutting  twlrlers  in  full  cos¬ 
tume  from  Chicago’s  high  schools  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  part  In  the  CTO’s  first 
annual  Gold  Baton  Tournament.  The  con¬ 
test  will  determine  the  champion  twirler 
among  Chicago’s  high  school  baton  en¬ 
thusiasts  and  is  open  to  all  boy  and  girl 
students  in  Chicago’s  public,  private  and 
parochial  high  schools. 

Invitations  to  submit  entry  applications 
were  mailed  today  by  ’Thomas  F.  Fab- 
ish,  CTO  Music  Director,  to  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  Chicago’s  58  public  high  schools 
and  86  Catholic  high  schools,  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  teen  age  twirling  fans.  No 
entry  fee  is  required  to  enter  the  con¬ 
test.  Kntries  are  to  be  mailed  to  the 
CTO  Center  at  31  Fast  Congress  Street 
and  all  applications  must  be  i>ostmarked 
by  May  31. 

Preliminaries  will  begin  Saturday, 
June  t,  at  11  a.m.  in  Grant  Park  at 
Balboa  and  Columbus  Drives,  6o  de¬ 
termine  the  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore 
and  Fre.shman  champions  of  the  North 
and  Soutn  Side  divisions.  The  finals  will 
l)e  held  at  the  same  location  the  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday,  June  11,  to  crown  the 
City- Wide  Class  Champions,  and  then  to 
select  the  Grand  Champion  \)f  the  city, 
regardless  of  class. 

’Thirty-seven  prises  will  be  awarded  in 
the  tournament,  including  a  Gold  Baton 
to  the  tJrand  Champion,  and  4  trophies,  8 
plaques,  and  24  medals  to  Class  and  Di¬ 
vision  (tampions.  All  contestants  will 
receive  a  copy  of  the  judges’  score  sheet, 
thus  receiving  a  professional  appraisal 
of  showmanship,  aml)idexterity,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  grace,  speed,  deportment,  •  vari¬ 
ety  and  originality. 


Who’s  WHO  in 
Twirling?  yO*U  Tllcdch 

oh  Jop  Jthu  (RacoJui o^thsM 


JOAN  LOHR 

Aurora,  Illinois 

A  12  year  old  majorette  with  the  Au¬ 
rora  Moose  Drum  and  Bugle  Cori>s.  She 
has  won  1st  place  division  at  the  Illinois 
Valley  Music  Festival,  Peru,  Illinois, 
Dapaz,  Ind.,  Sherman  Hotel,  and  2nd  at 
DesPlaines,  Illinois,  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
Syracuse,  Ind.,  and  3rd  place  at  New 
Carlisle,  Ind.,  Three  Oaks,  Mich.,  and 
6th  place  at  Momence,  III.  She  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  i}t  the  All  American  Drum  Major’s 
Association. 


^  / 

y.y  f 
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Brevard  Festival  to  be 

Feature  of  Transylvania 


A 


NAOMI  ZARBOCK 

Whoafon,  Illinois 

A  16  year  old  Junior  in  the  Wheaton 
High  School.  2  years  state  champion 
Grade  School  and  2  years  state  champion 
High  School.  1  place  Sterling,  Illinois 
.Music  Festival  1946  and  1  place  Sherman 
Hotel.  She  is  a  Majorette  with  the 
Wheaton  High  School  Band  and  plays 
flute  in  the  High  School  Concert  Band. 


The  fourth  annual  Brevard  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  will  be  presented  at  Transylvania 
•Music  Camp,  Brevard,  North  Carolina  the 
week  ends  of  August  12,  13  and  14th, 
and  Augtist  19,  20  and  21st.  This  year 
will  include  a  symphony  orchestra  of 
seventy  pieces  under  the  direction  of 
James  Christian  Pfohl,  a  chorus  of  one 
hundred  voices  under  the  direction  of 
lister  McCoy,  and  the  following  soloists; 

Jacob  L^ateiner,  pianist,  Mariquita  Moll, 
soprano.  Nell  Tangeman,  mezzo-soprano. 
Ituggiero  Ricci,  violinist.  Chester  Watson, 
bass  baritone.  William  Hess,  tenor. 

’The  Festival  is  presented  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Brevard  Music  Founda- 
into  which  also  sponsors  'Transylvania 
Music  Camp. 


Mail  Your  Entry— Send  Photograph  for  This  Feature 


Over  the  Border  for  Good 


I’orlalet,  -Veic  .Ifexico — The  crack  band 
of  the  Eastern  New  Mexico  University 
has  just  completed  a  five  day  International 
(kKtdwill  Tour  which  took  them  across  the 
border  and  into  several  towns  in  their 
own  state  and  Texas.  C.  M.  Stookey  is 
conductor  of  the  band. 


"Who's  Who  in  Twirling"  Score  Card 

. Gold  Modal*  won  in  Baton  Twirling  Confoifs. 

. Other  Award*  won  at  Conto*t*.  LI*t  them  on  *eperate  *heet. 

. Number  of  different  band*  with  which  you  have  appeared.  . 

. Number  of  time*  you  have  appeared  a*  *oloI*t. 

. Minute*  averaged  In  practicing  baton  twirling  each  day. 

. Year*  you  have  twirled,  counting  thi*  year. 

. Schola*tIc  average  for  la*t  *eme*ter. 

. Age  Year  in  School 

Do  you  play  in  the  Band? .  If  *o,  what  In*trument7 . 


Kindly  include  a  complete  hi*tory  of  your  Baton  Twirling  and  Mu*ic  Career,  in  outline 
form.  U*e  *eparete  *heet  for  thi*  Information. 


Signature  of  Baton  Twirler 

Signature  of  Band  Director  or  Private  Teacher 

Signature  of  School  Principle  or  Superintendent 


.  ^ 
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Alumni  of  Okla.  Music 
Ccanp  in  Reunion  •Festivci 

Okmulgee,  Oklahoma — Past  members  of 
the  Summer  Music  Camp  held  annually 
on  the  campus  of  Northeastern  State 
t'olle^e,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma,  gathered 
here  for  a  reunion  festival  March  4  and 
5.  The  two  day  period  was  both  social 
and  musical.  The  first  day  was  spent 
in  rehearsals  and  clinic  groups  by  sec¬ 
tions  and  was  followed  by  an  evening 
of  dancing  sponsored  by  the  Okmulgee 
band  mothers  club. 

At  the  close  of  the  music  camp  last 
Summer,  officers  for  the  year  were  elect¬ 
ed  and  plans  were  made  immediate  for  the 
reunion.  Wendell  Covington,  Okmulgee, 
<s  president ;  Doris  Coleman,  Okmulgee, 
vice-prarident  and  Ruby  Gray,  Tahlequah, 
■•‘eerctary.  The  invitation  to  hold  the 
reunion  in  Okmulgee  was  made  by  Mr. 
J.  I.iawTence  Becker,  Director  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  in  the  Okmulgee  high  school. 
.411  rehearsals  were  held  in  the  new 


130,000  band  building  which  is  complete 
with  rehearsal  room,  practice  rooms,  work 
shop,  office,  storage  rooms  and  rest  rooms 
— a  complete  music  building  within  itself. 

After  a  second  day’s  rehearsal  a  con¬ 
cert  was  presented  in  the  high  school 
auditorium  with  the  following  directors 
taking  part :  Mr.  J.  Letwrence  Becker, 
OlcmubTee:  Mr.  Norman  White,  Tahle¬ 
quah  ;  Mr.  Virgil  Tucker,  Altus.  A  chorus 
made  up  of  band  members  was  directed 
by  Mrs.  Mildred  Vaughn  of  Tahlequah. 
A  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  play¬ 
ing  and  naming  of  a  new  march  written 
by  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones,  head  of  the 
music  department.  Northeastern  State 
College  and  Director  of  the  Summer 
Music  Camp.  Nearly  all  members  of 
the  reunion  submitted  possible  names 
for  the  march,  the  winning  name  "Re¬ 
union  Spirit"  being  submitted  by  L.  P. 
Woods,  Jr.,  of  Tahlequah. 

There  were  one  hundred  members  of 
the  concert  band  from  nineteen  towns  in 
Oklahoma. 


—that’s  What  Our 
Readers  Tell  Us 


Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  Christina  (Gam¬ 
ble  of  Waukon,  Iowa  who  made  her  debut 
last  fall  as  a  twirler  in  the  Waukon  High 
School  Band,  and  did  her  share  to  bring 
home  a  Division  I  rating  In  the  State 
Marching  Band  Contest. 

"Chris"  is  a  third-grader  in  the  Waukon 


It 


w . 


Total  school  anrollmant  70.  33  musicians  playing  in  advanced  oroups  and  20  begin¬ 
ners.  Orchestra  above  won  two  firsts  this  year,  band  below  only  two  years  old.  All 
day  Saturday  rehearsals  during  summer  vacation.  Park  Concert  every  Saturday  night, 
will  hava  own  music  building  ready  by  fall.  Now  there  is  a  record  for  a  small 
school  that  should  put  the  bigs  to  snama.  It  is  the  record  of  the  Urbane,  Miuouri, 
High  School  where  Richard  L.  King,  Principal  and  Music  Supervisor,  has  bean  per¬ 
forming  musical  miradas  for  the  past  two  years.  Wa'ra  glad  to  hand  the  orenids 


Schools,  and  her  dad  is  the  director  of 
bands  in  the  Waukon  Schools.  Looks  like 
a  partnership  "deal”  from  here  on. 

Her  dad  has  been  an  avid  reader  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  many  years,  and 
you  might  say  ainnost  literally  that 
"Chris"  cut  her  teeth  on  it.  Thank  you 
for  the  continuously  fine  publication,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  look  forward  to  each 
new  issue.  Harold  Gamble,  Dir.,  Waukon 
High  School. 

His  picture  was  presented  recently  in 
the  "They  Are  Making  America  Musical” 
feature  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and 
he  writes  in  acknowledgment  "I  have  had 
more  favorable  reaction  from  the  admini¬ 
stration  and  the  community  at  large  from 
the  honor  you  extended  to  me,  than  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  did.  Please  accept  my 
sincere  thanks." 

Another  whose  presentation  appeared 
previously  writes  "I  am  still  hearing  from 
readers  of  this  feature  and  am  convinced 
more  than  ever  of  the  truth  that  your 
magaaine  is  the  "most  widely  read  school 
music  magasine  published.” 

The  director  of  a  big  city  School  Music 
Department  who  has  made  a  grand  record 
in  band,  orchestra,  and  choral  work  has 
Intimated  to  us  that  he  would  like  to  make 
a  change.  His  name  would  be  a  fine  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  college  faculty  or  he  would  con¬ 
sider  a  place  similar  to  his  present  one  but 
with  enlarged  opportunities.  If  you  are 
interested.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  will 
be  glad  to  put  you  in  touch  with  this  man. 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  readers 
who  like  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
want  to  say  so,  or  who  have  good  sugges¬ 
tions  for  Its  expansion  and  Improvement. 
Have  you  written  lately?  Please  send 
brickbats  and  bouqets  to  the  Editor’s  desk. 
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I  Hear  Music 
—EVERYWHERE 

By  Forretf  L  McAIIMer 


During  the  recent  convention  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  I  took 
part  in  a  forum  on  the  subject,  “A  Total 
S?chool  and  Community  Music  Program.” 

The  highlight  of  the  forum  was  the  ad¬ 
dress  by  the  Hon.  Vernon  Li.  Nickell,  State 
Superintendent  of  ICducation.  I  believe  a 
few  lines  of  hi.s  address  bear  quoting :  "TJo 
education  is  complete  today,  unless  music 
is  a  part  of  that  education.  If  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  in  a  given  community  starts 
in  kindergarten  and  ends  in  the  12th  grade, 
then  mu.sic  .should  be  included  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  I  classify  an  adequate  music  cur¬ 
riculum  into  three  major  areas :  vocal,  in¬ 
strumental,  and  music  for  appreciation.  I 
believe  all  children  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  participate  in  all  of  these 
three  areas  of  music  education  at  all 
grade  levels.” 

This  is  another  indication  that  school 
administrators  are  recognising  that  a  total 
music  program  is  missing  in  the  schools, 
during  regular  school  hours,  with  credit 
toward  graduation,  paid  for  out  of  tax 
supported  funds,  which  is  necessary  If  the 
children  of  today  are  to  have  a  well 
rounded  education.  Yes !  America  is  mov¬ 
ing  ahead — with  MTSIC. 

Dr.  Dloyd  V.  Funchess,  State  Supervisor 
of  Music,  Louisiana,  writes  that  two  Aims 
on  community  music  at  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
are  available  from  the  National  Film 
Board  of  Canada,  400  West  Madi.son 
Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois.  The  titles  of 
the  Aims  are  (1)  “A  City  Sings,”  print  No. 
6,  and  (2)  “Listen  To  The  Prairies,”  print 
No.  127.  These  Alms  might  be  great  for 
your  music  booster  club  meeting,  or  the 
Annual  Music  Department  Banquet,  which 
was  recently  held  at  Farme*-  City,  Illinois. 

Heard  the  University  of  Illinois  Band, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Mark 
Hindsley,  do  a  new  suite  by  Don  Olllis 
entitled  "Portrait  of  a  Frontier  Town"  at 
one  of  their  twilight  concerts.  Cllffe 
(Rusty)  Banlum,  of  North we»«tern  Uni¬ 
versity,  did  the  arrangement.  It  is  chal¬ 
lenging — but  I  believe  cla.ss  A  and  B  High 
School  Bands  could  do  it  quite  readily 
Also  had  a  chance  to  hear  Sigurd  Ras- 
Cher,  world  renowned  saxophonist,  do  the 
world  premier  of  a  new  concerto  for  saxo- 
|)hone  and  band  written  especially  for  him 
It  is  very  modern  through  all  three  move¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Raseher  has  truly  made  a 
gentleman  of  the  saxophone.  His  artistic 
handling  of  the  Instrument  compares  with 
the  greatest  of  concert  artists  of  today 

Thouqhfi  While  Shaving 

I  wonder  if  an  audience  realizes  how 
much  the  applau.se  means  to  the  school 
musician  after  each  number.  Wonder  if 
we  can  all  get  together  and  decide  to  ap¬ 
plaud  for  at  least  Afteen  seconds  after 
each  number,  and  one  full  minute  at  the 
end  of  a  concert.  You'd  be  surprised  what 
an  effect  it  will  have  on  the  musicians. 

It’s  Interesting  to  see  what  the  readers' 
reactions  have  been  to  the  hand  receiving 
a  percentage  of  the  athletic  gate  receipts. 
Guess  if  more  readers  write  in.  I'll  do  a 
story  on  the  pro's  and  con’s. 


LighH — AcKon — Muiic  Drama 

The  Joliet  McAllister  American  Legion 
Memorial  Band  gave  its  second  Annual 
Concert  Moderne  on  Friday  night.  May 
13th.  It  brought  back  memories  of  the 
famous  Radio  City  Music  Hall  appearance 
of  their  High  School  Band  of  1936.  Beau¬ 
tiful  lighting  efle .  is  were  used  throughout 
the  numbers ;  the  stage  was  appropriately 
set ;  dramatic  narration  was  used  to  make 
fascinating  transition  from  one  number  to 
the  next ;  the  conductor,  Archie  R.  Mc¬ 
Allister,  took  curtain  call  after  curtain 
call.  Why?  Because  the  band  gave  the 
public  what  they  wanted — ^this  band  has 
succeeded  in  com|)etlng  with  top  radio  and 
motion  picture  entertainment  of  the  day. 
They  are  putting  drama  into  their  con¬ 
certs.  In  other  words  of  William  F.  Lud¬ 
wig,  Senior — “It  wa.sn't  just  a  concert---it 
was  a  production.” 

As  all  good  things  must  come  to  a  close, 
so  cea.ses  my  visit  with  you  through  this 
column  for  the  1948-49  school  year.  I  hope 
1  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some 
of  you  during  my  visits  to  music  camps 
and  schools  of  music  during  June,  July, 
and  August.  Did  someone  say  vacation? 
Yes  —  mine  will  be  at  Loon  Lake,  Wis¬ 


consin,  where  I  hop  to  catch  a  longer  fresh 
water  Ash  than  any  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
reader.  .  .  .  Anyone  want  to  accept  the' 
challenge? — Good  vacation  to  you  all.  See 
you  here  in  September. 

Kennedy  Move*  to  Bigger 
Post  at  Carnegie  Tech. 

Pittaburgh,  Pa. — Carolyn  B.  Kennedy 
has  been  advanced  to  assistant  professor 
in  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Department  of  Music  effective  Septem¬ 
ber  1. 

Miss  Kennedy,  who  was  named  As¬ 
sistant  Profes.sor  of  Music  Kducation  in 
the  announcement,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Nebra.ska  and  won  her 
Master  of  Music  Kducation  degree  from 
Northwestern  University. 

Before  Joining  the  Carnegie  faculty  in 
1947,  she  was  Director  and  Supervisor 
of  vu<-al  music  in  the  Fast  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  .schools.  Besides  studio  teach¬ 
ing  in  violin,  piano  and  voice,  the  new 
assistant  professor  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra. 


Above  the  orchetire  and  below  the  dance  band  of  Bridgton  Academy  In  Maine 
where  Kathleen  Simocko  it  Director  of  Music. 


At  Bridgton  Academy  in  Maine  one 
of  the  musical  highlights  of  the  year 
is  In  full  rehearsal.  The  Spring  Musicale, 
an  annual  event  anticipated  by  Academy 
members  and  townsfolk  alike,  this  year 
will  climax  the  musical  year  by  bring¬ 
ing  together  all  the  musical  groups  in 
a  widely  varied  program.  Featured  will 
be  the  Songsters,  a  mixed  group  of  six¬ 
teen  selected  voices  blended  in  four  and 
Ave  part  harmony,  the  Academy  orchestra 
composed  of  twenty  active  members  which 
performs  throughout  the  year  at  many 
school  functions  both  public  and  private, 
the  Dance  Band  which  lends  added  in¬ 
terest  to  school  dances,  and  soloists,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  who  are  laying 


the  foundation  now  for  performances  and 
careers  in  the  future.  All  of  these  tnqs- 
ical  activities  are  under  the  direction  of 
Kathleen  Simocko. 

Becau.se  everyone  at  Bridgton  Acad¬ 
emy  is  active  in  some  musical  way,  the 
Madrigal  group,  comprised  of  eight  fac¬ 
ulty  members  will  add  interest  to  the 
program  with  representative  works  of 
the  early  sixteenth  century. 

Through  programs  like  these  Bridgton 
Academy  offers  to  its  students  a  wide 
variety  of  musical  activities  in  which 
ail  may  ’.articipate  and  simultaneously 
brings  to  the  community  programs  of 
merit  and  enjoyment.  _  _ _ 
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Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Winner.  Vll  Show  You  How 

P|.  Alma  Rath  Pooa  time,  and  their  throws  the  same  heigrht 

Of  Mima  Bern  rvpv  ^  ^2  feet  apart  is  a  good  dls- 

Baton  Twirling  Instructors  frequently  tance  to  work,  their  throws  to  each 
ask  help  in  selecting  tomething  afferent  other  can  be  controlled  better  at  this 
for  their  students  in  the  way  of  enter-  <ll®tance. 

tainment  for  football,  basketball  games,  Iton’t  become  discouraged  at  first  if 
and  concerts.  rhythm  and  timing 

At  this  point  1  would  like  to  ask,  how  that  you  think  they  should  have,  it  will 

many  of  you  have  seen  a  good  baton  isite  hours  of  practice  to  obtain  this, 

twirling  duet  perform?  And,  have  you  when  they  do  master  the  art  of  an 
noticed  the  rapt  attention  of  the  audience  outstanding  twirling  duet,  you  will  feel 
when  watching  this  type  of  performance?  Tiof®  than  repaid  for  the  hours  that  you 
Therefore,  I  think  a  good  duet  team  is  h*ve  spent  in  training  them, 
fascinating  to  any  crowd.  This  will  be  the  last  issue  until  Sep- 

A  twirling  duet  routine  does  not  mean  tember.  I  hope  1  have  been  able  to  help 
that  it  must  contain  a  great  many  dlf-  »otne  of  you,  and  be  sure  and  work  hard 
flcult  twirls  to  hold  a  crowd's  attention,  summer.  Enter  all  the  contests  you 

it  is  the  precision  and  showmanship  with  '■•an,  win  or  lose,  it  is  entering  these 
which  the  routine  is  executed  that  makes  contests  you  get  the  experience  that  no 
it  outstanding.  '  Instructor  can  teach  you.  I  expect  to 

The  reason  I  favor  duet  work  instead  i  attend  a  number  of  contests  this  summer 
of  ensemble  twirling  is  becau.se  when  two  I  there,  I  will  be  very 

|ie<iple  are  twirling  together  they  can  syn-  **ad  to  make  your  acquaintance. 


chronize  their  twirls  to  a  better  advan- 


Keep  sending  in  your  questions  to  me,  i 


in  front  of  our  body  as  in  Diagram  1. 
Place  your  left  hand,  palm  up  about 
three  or  four  inches  above  your  right 
hand.  Start  the  ball  moving  downward 
in  front  of  your  body,  the  wrist  turning 
to  the  right  as  your  baton  makes  one 
and  a  half  turns,  before  your  left  hand 
receives  it  as  in  Diagram  2.  The  right 

' 

' 

\ 

Diagram  2 


hand  is  now  palm  up  and  when  you  see 
the  tip  coming  around,  you  receive  it 
with  your  left  hand  between  your  thumb 
and  forefinger  as  in  Diagram  3,  catching 


BEGINNERS  LESSON 


tage  than  when  there  are  more  than  two.  ■'i'-'‘s  Alma  Beth  Pope,  Chicago  Drum 
When  organising  a  duet  I  pick  out  two  Majors  School,  care  of  The  SCHOOI., 
students  who  have  about  the  same  varl-  IAN,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

ety  of  tricks  and  speed,  but  if  one  of  <*‘>od  luck  and  much  success  to  all  of 
them  should  have  more  speed  than  the  coming  contests.  | 

other  this  can  be  used  to  an  advantage,  |  ^ 

he  can  either  speed  up  or  slow  down,  j  PC/' ikJkiCDC  i  ccc/hki 

therefore  keeping  the  twirls  in  a  perfect  |  BEGINNERS  LESSON 

rhythm,  and  this  is  the  twirler  I  deslg-  ' 

nate  to  be  the  leader.  l*l,  to  date  we  have  worked  on  the  I 

A  duet  routine  may  consist  of  front  v,.rist  twirl,  figure  eight,  and  cartwheels.  | 
hand  spins,  cartwheels,  finger  twirls,  ba<‘k  Xhese  twirls  were  all  started  out  the  j 
catches,  leg  work,  forward  thrusts,  and  name  way.  with  the  ball  up.  For  our 
aerial  work.  When  making  throws  to  |  next  rudiment  we  will  work  on  the  "front 

one  another,  always  use  both  batons,  j  hand  spin"  and  "pass  around  the  back,” 

Tricks  of  this  type  are  what  high-light  which  you  will  find  is  started  in  a 


Cf 


'O'  3 


your  routine. 

If  one  of  them  happen  to  drop  the 


different  position. 

Let  us  start  with  the  baton  in  our 


baton,  the  other  twirler  goes  into  front  i  right  hand,  ball  to  the  right,  palm  down 

hand  spin  until  his  partner  has  recovered  . 

his  baton,  then  they  both  continue  to  do  j  ^  / 

the  front  hand  spin  until  the  leader  of  i 

the  duet  Indicates  (such  as  a  little  nod  of  ;  j 

the  head,  or  some  other  slight  signal)  i  /  \ _ 

that  they  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  j  /  \  ^  /  \ 

routine  from  point  of  drop.  By  doing  as  J  \\  \  ■  (  \ 

we  have  explained  in  this  paragraph,  j  /'  a  i  —  '  h^\  \ 

they  both  get  back  into  unison  before  1  ,  I  )—  <  — ^  /  \ 

V 

Dally  practice  is  very  essential  when  i  - \\U>-  ■  -  y—— ^ 

training  a  duet,  their  routine  should  be  i  y  \Ly  

practiced  several  times  every  day.  It  is  |  ^  ^  h  / 

necessary  also  to  have  someone  watch  j 
them  during  practice  so  as  to  check  and  ! 

see  if  their  movements  are  at  the  same  I  Diagram  1 


it  palm  up,  ball  to  the  left.  Now  let  us 
turn  our  left  hand  palm  down,  ball  to  the 
right,  and  plai'e  your  right  hand  palm 
down  as  in  Diagram  4  and  continue 
through  the  same  process. 


Diagram  4 

Our  "pass  around  the  back"  is  very 
similar  to  the  "front  hand  spin.”  We  do 
one  front  hand  spin  and  this  time  when 


PREPARE  NOW  FOR  FALL  MARCHING 

- AND  TWIRLING  SEASON - 

Marching  6  Twirling  Manuals  by  BUI  Parker 

"The  Marching  Band"  Director's  Ed . $1.00 

Student's  Edition  20c  ea.,  35  for .  6.00 

"Drum  Major's  Manual"  . 75 

"Baton  Spinning"  Vol.  I  &  II,  each . 75 

HOOSIER  MUSIC  HOUSE 

1136  JnfFerson  Ave.  Evansville,  Indiana 


Diagram  5 
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we  have  It  in  our  left  hand  aa  in 
Diasram  6  instead  of  placing  our  right 
hand  on  the  baton,  we  pass  the  baton 
around  our  back,  ball  first  as  in  Diagram 


y 


TRICK  OF  THE  MONTH  FOR 
ADVANCED  TWIRLERS 


As  this  will  be  our  last  class  until 
September,  I  believe  I  have  chosen  a 
trick  for  you  to  work  on  that  will  take 
about  three  months'  practice  in  order 
to  be  able  to  do  the  "continuous  right 
hand  wrist  roll." 

Let  us  start  out  with  the  front  hand 
spin  and  after  working  up  a  little  speed 


6  and  receiving  it  with  our  right  hand 
palm  out  ball  to  the  right,  leading  the 
ferrule  (tip  end)  around  in  front  of  our 
body  and  again  doing  a  front  hand  sidn, 
a.s  shown  in  Diagram  7. 

The  important  i>art  to  remember  is  in 


Diagram  7 

iia.ssing  the  baton  behind  your  back 
there  i.s  a  dead  pass,  and  you  want  to 
keep  your  arms  in  close  to  your  body 
.so  you  can  cover  u|>  the  dead  pa.ss  and 
It  will  a|>pear  as  one  continuous  motion 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS 
STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

BATON  TWIRLING  CONTEST 

Held  Saturday  Afternoon  May  21, 
at  DeKalb,  Ill. 

NOVICE  (8  years  and  under) 

I  Barbara  Kurucs,  Cudahy,  Wise. Age  8 

II  Ann  Shea,  Wadsworth.  Ill . Age  6 

Lucylee  Neiswander,  Adrian, 

Mich . Age  8 

III  Marilyn  Daukas,  DeKalb,  Ill.... Age 
Carolyn  Brummitt,  New  Carlisle, 

Ind . Age  7 

IV  Judy  Otto,  Zion,  Ill . Age  7 

Betty  Jo  Laish,  Zion,  Ill . Age 

Nyona  Casbon,  Plymouth,  Ind..  .Age  7 
JUVENILE  (9  -  12) 

I  Judy  Welshaar,  Racine,  Wise. .Age  12 

II  Joan  Lohr,  Aurora,  III . Age  12 

III  Alice  Shea,  Wadsworth,  III _ Age  10 

IV  Patsy  I.<atky,  Chicago,  III . Age  12 


Instead  of  catching  it  in  our  right  hand 
palm  down,  we  place  our  right  wrist 
on  the  baton  as  shown  In  Diagram  1 
As  the  baton  rolls  over  your  wrist 
you  have  to  move  your  arm  In  a  small 
continuous  circle  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  momentum.  After  it  has  rolled  around 
the  wrist  two  or  three  times  raise  your 
wrist  rapidly  causing  the  baton  to  turn 
one  or  two  times  in  the  air,  then  catch 
it  with  the  right  or  left  hand  and  con¬ 
tinue  with  another  trick. 

This  Is  a  very  difficult  trick  to  control 
so  If  you  don't  succeed  at  first  keep  try¬ 
ing  because  it  can  be  dune,  and  it  is  very 
ilashy  for  exhibition  and  contest  work. 


Juvenile  Girls 
Martha  Hampton,  Plymouth 
Dorothy  Bryant,  Benton  Harbor 
Ann  Nita  Ekstrom,  New  Carlisle 
Juvenile  Boys 
Jack  Arbuthnot,  Chicago 

Junior  Girls 
Mary  Burns.  Plymouth 
Donna  ZIerk,  Dundee,  Ill. 

Janet  FVancl.s,  Three  Oaks 
Betty  Burns,  Plymouth 

Junior  Boys 
Dick  Morsches,  Columbia,  City 

(Please  tuni  to  page  42) 


Donna  Zierk,  Bast  Dundee,  III. .Age  12 
JUNIOR  (13  -  15) 

I  Joan  Hillegonds,  Flossmoor, 

‘  Ill . Age  13 

II  Wyneta  Thoren,  Chicago,  Ill... Age  15 

III  Jane  Ann  Meece,  Aurora,  Ill... Age  14 

IV  Charlene  Wllhoit,  South  Holland, 

Ill . Age  13 

Jodeen  Rees,  Aurora,  Ill . Age  14 

SENIOR  (16  and  over) 

I  Carolyn  Lopata,  Chicago,  111. ..Age  16 

II  Jeanne  Chilson,  Chicago,  Ill.... Age  19 
Marlyn  Lenschow,  Sycamore, 

Ill . Age  16 

III  Patricia  Kuszew.ski,  Milwaukee. 

Wise . Age  17 

Sue  Tryon,  Elkhart,  Ind . Age  16 

IV  Plugene  Shea,  Wadsworth,  III... Age  20 
James  Van  Duyne,  Joliet,  III..  .Age  21 

Contestants — 246. 

Award.s — 1,  2,  3,  4  division  medal.s. 
Judges  —  Mildred  Olson,  Harvey,  III., 
(Contest  Chairman)  ;  Alma  Beth  Pope, 
Rutland.  Ill. ;  Fred  W.  Miller,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Youngest  contestant — 4. 

Oldest  contestant — 21. 

“Mack”  baton  door  prize — Marlene  Han- 
-sen  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

This  contest  was  held  in  Columbia  City, 
Ind.,  May  14,  1949. 

There  were  85  contestants  and  14  en¬ 
sembles  entered  representing  four  states ; 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois. 

The  first  place  winners  are  as  follows ; 
Novice  Girls 

Carolyn  Brummett,  New  Carlisle 
Sandra  Karn,  Tyner 

Novice  Boys 

Teddy  Weigland,  La  Paz 


THE  NEW  CROWN  TWIRLING 

BATON 
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List  12.00— %"x26"-28"-30" 

LUI  Sl.SO— Vi"x22" 

List  Sl.OO— %"xI8” 

List  S3.00— Vs"  Deluxs  28" -30"  with  Oilcloth 
Bag 

Look  ior  tho  Crown  Ball 
Ask  Your  Dsalor 

NEWARK  BATON  COMPANY 

77  Hilltido  Place  Newark  8,  N.  J. 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 


Newest  Instructor 
Over  175  Pictures 
Shows  Every  Move 

i 

The  most  euftienfic  book  evo' 
published  on  this  subjeef. 
Makes  if  easy,  for  beginner  or 
experf.  Fully  itlusfrafed.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid.  Order  Today. 

The  SCHOOL 
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Six  States  at  Enid  Clinic 


Enid,  Okla. — ^The  largest  of  17  annual 
Tri-State  band  festivals  was  held  here 
May  11-14,  with  nnore  than  6,600  students 
registered  from  126  high  schools  and 
junior  highs  in  six  states — Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Texas,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico 
and  Nebraska. 

It  is  more  than  just  a  band  program, 
however.  Vocal  and  instrumental  solo  con¬ 
tests  and  chorus  and  orchestra  contests 
are  included  as  well  as  band  marching, 
concert  and  sight-reading  contests. 

Highlights  of  this  year's  festival  were : 

( 1 )  Ferde  Orofe’s  Introduction  of  a 
new  tone  poem  for  the  .second  consecutive 
year.  This  year’s  was  "A  Day  at  the 
Farm,"  describing  American  agricultural 
life  and  dedicated  to  the  city  of  Knid. 
(irofe  directed  the  Phillips  university  con¬ 
cert  band  in  the  piece.  Dr.  Frank  Simon, 
of  ('incinnatl  Conservatory  of  Music  pre¬ 
dicted,  “The  work  should  rival  his  other 
.succe.sses,  such  as  ‘Mississippi  Suite'  and 
'iirand  Canyon  Suite.”’  Simon  al.soprai.sed 
the  performance  of  the  band,  of  which 
Milburn  E.  Carey  is  conductor. 

(2)  The  grand  concert  of  876  picked 
musicians  in  the  Tri-State  band-chorus-or- 
chestra.  Guest  adjudicators  who  rehearsed 
and  directed  the  group  in  its  program  in¬ 
cluded  : 

Or.  A.*  Austin  Harding,  University  of 
Illinois ;  Dr.  Simon,  Grofe ;  Col.  Earl  D. 
Ire  ns.  North  Texas  Agricultural  college  ; 
Kt  rl  L.  King,  Ft.  Dodge,  la..  Municipal 
br.nd;  Dr.  Archie  N.  Jones,  University  of 
Texas;  George  C.  Wilson,  University  of 
Missouri :  Dr.  J.  deForest  Cline,  Colorado 
College  of  Elducation ;  Emanuel  Wlshnow, 
University  of  Nebraska;  James  Kerr,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wichita,  and  George  F.  Wln- 


The  great  parade  is  always  one  of  tlie  thrilling  events  of  the  Tri-State  Clinic.  Here 
the  camera  caught  the  fine  band  from  Gainesville,  Texas. 


gert,  Jr.,  Marshall,  Minn.,  high  school. 

(3)  Appearances  by  guest  performers 
— Sigurd  Rascher,  the  concert  saxophonist, 
and  Robert  Wolff,  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  for¬ 
mer  twirling  champion. 

(4)  The  'Million  tmllar  Parade"  of 
bands  and  drum  corps  around  Enid’s 
■square  before  20,000  people. 


Ratings  and  criticism  sheets  were  given 
to  all  participating  individuals  or  organi¬ 
zations. 

Sweepstake  prizes  went  to  Enid  high 
schiKil,  in  Class  A ;  Stillwater  high  school. 
Class  B ;  Watonga  high  school.  Class  C, 
and  Harding  Junior  high  (Oklahoma 
City),  Junior  high  cla.ss. 


These  were  the  hungriest  of  the  School  Bendmesters  from  1 25  schools  attending  the  17th  Annuel  Tri-Stete  Bend  Festival  at  Enid,  Okla¬ 
homa  in  May.  This  great  clinic  has  outgrown  its  name,  however,  because  it  has  spread  over  six  states  end  in  this  lest  event  6,500 

students  took  part. 


How  to  Ploy  the  Drums 


comment  sheet  there  ie  a  space  for  the 
jading  of  the  position  of  your  sticks. 
Just  what  is  the  right  position?  Such  as 
the  angle  and  the  distance  apart  of  the 
tips.  And  under  solo  interpretation  they 
have  expression,  phrasing  and  dynamics, 
just  what  do  they  mean?” 

You  are  to'  be  congratulated  on  your 
one  rating  and  if  a  1st  division  means 
what  it  is  supposed  to  mean,  you  have 
really  done  a  superior  job.  When  facing 
the  drum,  the  sticks  should  be  at  an 
angle  of  about  90  degrees  with  each 
other;  the  left  wrist  or  hand  higher  than 
the  right,  and  the  tips  of  the  sticks  not 
more  than  an  inch  apart — in  the  center 
of  the  drum.  If  you  will  lay  a  half- 
dollar  in  the  exact  center  of  your  snare 
drum  and  draw  a  circle  around  it,  you 
will  have  an  excellent  playing  spot.  Do 
not  play  outside  of  this  spot. 

By  expression,  is  meant  the  feeling  or 
emotion  which  the  player  puts  into  the 
piece.  He  does  this  through  his  phras¬ 
ing — the  artistic  grouping  and  accenting 
of  notes,  and  through  dynamics  which  is 
the  loudness  or  softne.ss  of  playing.  There 
should  always  be  some  variance  of  loud- 
nc.ss  and  softness  so  that  there  may  be  a 
contrast.  This  prevents  monotony. 

In  playing  the  drum  the  movement  of 
the  wrists  and  arms  (le|)ends  u|¥>n  the 
amount  of  power  and  showmanship  de¬ 
sired  or  necessary.  For  light  playing  it 
may  be  necessary  to  move  only  the  wrists 
but  for  bigger  heavier  strokes  It  becomes 
necessary  to  move  the  entire  arm  at 
times.  In  every  case  the  movement 
should  be  a  natural,  smooth  arm  move¬ 
ment  comparable  to  the  need. 

Some  more  Interesting  letters  here,  but 
the.v  will  be  answered  i>er.sortally,  and  in 
this  column  next  time.  1  hope  every  one 
had  a  most  successful  .s<'hool  year  and 
let  me  hear  from  you  during  the  Summer 
as  often  as  you  have  this  Winter. 


fieAcuA&wtL,  ^  Sand, 
and  OAchsiiiAa 


By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Director,  Department  of  Music 
Noitheastem  State  College, 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 


all  too  well  that  an  attempt  to  list  all 
books  will  not  be  successful  but  I  will 
list  several  and  ask  that  if  any  books 
not  listed  are  brought  to  my  attention, 
and  I  can  see  a  copy  of  the  book,  I  will 
gladly  include  It  on  the  next  list. 

Books  on  general  drumming  instruction 
include:  Haskell  W.  Harr  Drum  Method; 
Wm.  F.  LiUdwig  Complete  Drum  Instruc¬ 
tor  ;  The  Moeller  Book  for  Drums ;  Ru- 
bank  Method,  Elementary,  Intermediate 
and  Advanced ;  All  American  Drummer 
by  Wilcoxen  ;  Drum  Method  by  Wllcoxen  ; 
Swing  Drumming  by  Wm.  F.  L>udwig,  Jr. 

Supplementary  material  which  I  have 
found  very  useful  and  valuable  Includes : 
XARD  150  Rudimental  Solos;  Three  R’s 
for  Snare  Drum  by  Ostllng ;  Strokes  and 
Taps  by  Clasgens ;  Modern  Drum  Studies 
by  Sternburg ;  Military  Drum  Beats  by 
Stone;  Rudimental  Swing  Solos  by  Wil- 
coxon  :  Fifty  Rudimental  Street  Beats  by 
Wllcoxstm. 

Continuing  Henry's  letter,  he  .says;  "A 
friend  and  I  got  a  first  division  in  the 
district  contest  fof  our  snare  drum  duet 
Admiral  Dewey.  On  our  adjudicator's 


By  the  time  this  appears  in  print, 
most  of  us  drummers  will  either  be 
vacationing,  working  at  a  Summer  job 
or  going  to  Summer  school.  Personally, 

I  will  be  doing  the  latter  too  but  in  so 
doing  I  will  have  contact  with  many 
drummers  who  are  vacationing  and  also 
those  who  will  be  In  some  Summer  school 
— especially  those  who  will  attend  our 
Summer  Music  Camp  on  this  campus  in 
August.  While  going  on  a  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion  is  nice,  it  is  also  gratifying  to  know 
that  many  students  will  be  using  that 
time  to  better  themselves  musically. 

East  month  I  complained  considerably 
about  some  elementary  drumming  posi¬ 
tions,  and  elementary  rudimental  play¬ 
ing.  as  I  observed  R  In  our  music  Conte.**! 
here  in  which  we  had  about  3200  stu¬ 
dents.  Some  of  the  drummers  were  very 
good  but  then  many  were  not.  Recently, 

1  helped  judge  a  very  interesting  c-ontest 
In  Altus,  Oklahoma,  si>onsored  by  the 
Dions  Club  and  managed  by  Mr.  Virgil 
Tucker,  director  of  instrumental  music 
in  the  Altus  city  schools.  There  were 
about  twenty-five  bands  gathered  for  the 
day’s  festivities  which  included  conte-sts 
in  all  phases  of  solo  work.  Here,  I  found 
much  of  the  same  drumming  faults  as  ki 
our  own  contest — faulty  hand  positions 
and  faulty  stick-holding.  The  art  of 
good  drumming  nowadays  comes  from 
the  free  use  of  the  sticks  and  we  think 
of  good  drumming  today  as  that  which  is 
free  from  any  cramping  style.  A  rather 
stiff,  club-like  grip  was,  Indeed,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  holding  the  sticks  in  the  early 
days  of  this  country  and  before  but,  as 
drumming  equipment  has  been  developed, 
and  articles  too  numerous  to  mention 
have  been  added,  there  must  of  necessity 
be  some  relaxation  in  the  manner  of 
idaylng.  No  longer  is  the  prime  puriK>se 
of  drums  military  where  jKiwer  to  drum 
out  commands  to  be  widely  heard  Is  the 
I>aramount  thing.  Today  we  aim  toward 
smoothness  and  finesse  in  group  playing 
and  this  requires  a  more  delicate  and 
faster  manipulation  of  the  sticks.  Now, 
let  us  get  away  from  the  pounding  and 
start  playing.  No  band  or  orchestra  di¬ 
rector  would  tolerate  for  one  minute  the 
playing  of  a  cometlst  or  clarinetist  if  he 
played  as  crudely  as  some  drummers  try 
to  drum,  and  I  say  this  in  all  kindness 
because  it  is  the  manner  of  playing  which 
I  have  seen  that  makes  me  feel  this  way. 

Drum  Mstsrial 

I  have  a  most  lntere.«tlng  letter  from 
Henry  Hocke  of  Winter  Park,  Florida, 
and  the  questions  Henry  asks  are  so  per¬ 
tinent  that  I  want  to  repeat  some  of 
them  here  for  the  good  of  all.  First,  he 
asks  about  books  or  material  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  26  rudiments.  This  is  a  most 
excellent  request — in  fact,  we  too  often 
get  too  far  ahead  of  the  material  we 
need  to  know  best  I  will  attempt  to  give 
a  listing  of  good  and  recognised  books, 
and  supplementary  material.  I  realise 


A  NEW  W.F.L.  TYMPANI! 


Wm.  P.  Ludwig  announces  the  new  Symphony  Pedal  Tympani  with  floor  pedal  action! 
Tuning  pedal  is  placed  on  the  fioor  in  most  convenient  playing  position  .  .  .  simply  tip 
pedal  forward  or  back  to  produce  fast,  silent,  and  effortless  tuning! 
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How  to  Play  the  Flute 
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'Til  Summar  Again 

By  the  time  this  column  reaches  you 
another  summer  will  be  surrounding  us. 
Students  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
will  be  out  of  school.  Included  among 
them  will  be  many  hundreds  of  flute  stu¬ 
dents.  Some  are  Students  and  some  are 
.students?  In  what  class  are  you?  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  you — gentle  reader — are 
to  be  cla.<«ifled  among  the  former.  If 
true,  then  you  are  going  to  put  forth  your 
\ery  best  effort  to  practice  many  more 
hours  each  day  than  would  be  po.ssible  when 
you  are  carrying  many  hours  by  the  way  of 
classes  in  regular  school  work.  If  it  is  at 
all  possible  for  you  to  do  so,  then  you  are 
going  to  study  with  some  really  fine  flutist 
teacher.  Following  such  procedure,  you 
will  carry  plea.sant  surprises  to  your 
music  instructors,  friends  and  family. 
.Such  activity  will  render  to  you  too,  much 
lieasure  and  happiness.  Now,  let  us  get 
g  >ing,  do  it  now,  and  keep  it  ui>  until  the 
old  school  bell  calls  you  back  for  more 
varied  applications  to  the  art  of  learning. 
For  the  benefit  of  tho.«e  who  must  work 
without  first  class  jirivate  Instruction,  we 
should  like  to  offer  to  guide  you  to  the 


Send  them  to 

Rex  Elton  Fair 
957  South  Corona  St., 
Denver  9,  Colorado 


very  best  of  our  ability.  In  this  respect, 
we  feel  that  suggestions  concerning 
studies  and  solos  should  come  first. 

Huts  Studisi 

Note:  Avoid  selecting  studies  that  are 
too  difficult  for  you.  Studies  in  about 
(trade  I  to  III. 

Flute  Method  Book  I  by  Rex  Elton  Fair. 
This  book  starts  out  with  simple  whole 
note  studies  with  Angering  written  over 
each  new  note  as  it  is  introduced.  Never 
has  an  easier  method  of  teaching  the 
Angering  been  devised.  Major  scales  up 
to  and  including  four  flats  and  four  sharps 
are  included.  This  book  has  long  been  a 
favorite  with  Music  Clinics  held  in  this 
country.  Following  that,  or  even  to  be 
u.sed  in  conjunction,  we  recommend  the 
Koehler  studies.  Books  I  and  II.  Supple¬ 
mentary  studies  by  Andresen.  Compiled 
studies  Books  I  and  II  by  Andersen,  Koeh¬ 


ler,  Terschak  and  Gariboldi.  Studies  (18) 
by  Berblqler. 

Huts  Solos  Grsds  I  to  III 
Huts  and  Piano 

Bourree,  Woods  Serenade,  Menuet  #2, 
Tarrantella  by  Rex  Elton  Fair.  Scene  from 
Orpheus  by  Gluck.  The  Butterfly  by 
Koehler.  Menuette  by  Kuhlau  Andante 
Op.  86 — Moxart.  Adagio — Moaart-Lentz. 
Andalouse-Pessard.  Six  easy  duets  for 
two  flutes  (unaccompanied)  by  Andresen. 
Ditto  by  Garatooldl.  Concert  and  Contest 
Collection.  (New)  Published  by  Rubank, 
Inc. 

Fluts  Studisi  Grads  IV  to  VII 

Flute  Method  Book  II  by  Rex  Elton 
Fair.  This  method  is  truly  a  moat  favor¬ 
ite  one  for  those  who  must  work  out  dif¬ 
ficult  technicalities  with  no  professional 
help.  For  the  regular  Angering,  the  same 
chart  is  used  as  in  Book  I.  This  same 
simple  and  easily  read  chart  Is  used  in 
this  book  to  show  all  the  trill  fingering, 
and  “Harmonic”  Fingering.  Major  scale.s 
from  A  flat  to  C  flat,  E  to  C  sharp. 
All  minor  s<»les,  arpeggios  including 
.Major,  minor.  Diminished  and  Dominant 
Sevenths  are  explained  in  a  manner 
that  makes  them  very  easily  understood. 
You  will  be  happy  with  this  method.  As  a 
sup)>lement  we  recommend  Selected  Studies 
compiled  by  Voxman  (comparatively  new 
and  published  by  Rubank).  Koehler  Book 
111.  Famous  Flute  studies  complied  from 
the  works  of  Andersen.  Bach  (J.  S.  and 
W.  F.)  Beethoven,  Locatelli  and  Debussy. 
Boehm  studies  Op.  15.  The  Modem  Flutist 
including  eight  Etudes  by  Donjon  and 
thirty  ('aprices  by  Karg-Klert. 

Hute  Solori  for  Advanced  Sfudenti 

Ghosts  of  the  Pecatonica  and  Via  Oucis 
(latter  unaccompanied)  by  Rex  Elton 
Fair.  A  Concerto,  a  Sonate,  and  one 
Sonate  (new)  for  two  flutes  and  piano, 
by  Quants.  Pub.  by  Bettoney.  Bach 
Senates  Nos.  1  to  VI.  Handel  Senates  I 
to  VII.  Andante  and  Scherso  by  Ganne. 
Enesco  has  g'ven  us  Cantabile  et  Presto 
that  is  most  charming,  ('oncertos  by 
.Mosart.  one  In  D  and  another  in  O.  If 
there  is  a  fine  harpist  in  your  community 
you  would  enjoy  the  Mosart  C  Major  Con¬ 
certo  for  Flute,  Harp  and  Piano  or  Or¬ 
chestra.  Then  there  are  seven  books 
called  the  Pleasures  of  Pan.  In  each  of 
these  b(x>ks  will  be  found  solos  (most  of 
them  originally  written  for  the  flute)  that 
will  appeal  to  young  flutists  and  highly 
accomplished  ones  alike,  it  Is  of  course 
less  expensive  to  buy  your  solos  In  book 
form,  even  though  you  may  feel  that  there 
are  a  few  In  each  book  that  you  do  not 
particularly  care  for.  Except  for  the  Via 
Crucis,  all  music  listed  under  this  heading 
include  piano  acconviianiments. 

Flute  Recitel  in  Boston 
It  was  on  Thursday  evening  May  12, 
1949  that  the  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Co.  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  presented — at  the  Boston  Con¬ 
servatory  Auditorium — a 

Student  of  Georges  Laurent 
That  it  was  a  r^al  pleasure  for  Georges 
l.,aurent  (with  tne  aid  of  the  Wm.  S. 
Haynes  Co.)  to  present  his  student  Thom- 
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Thomas  Benton 

as  Bentun  in  recital,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Mr.  Benton  won  a  scholarship  in 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  Boys  and 
Cirls!  that  is  really  somethiniT.  However, 
l>efore  KoinK  into  detail  concernlnK  the 
recital,  we  should  like  to  tell  you  some- 
thinft  of  (ieorges  I^aurent. 

He  was  born  in  Paris,  Prance.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  was  told  that  his  coun¬ 
try  would  eventually  demand  from  him 
two  years  to  be  given  to  army  servl<'e. 
Because  of  his  artistic  inclinations  and 
natural  love  for  people,  he  decided  tliat 
he  could  best  contribute  in  some  form  of 
music.  He  decided  to  play  flute  in  the 
Military  Band.  His  first  Instrument  was 
of  wood,  having  all  of  seven  keys.  It 
seems  that — at  least  for  him — there  was 
no  flute  instructor  to  be  had.  Conse- 
<iuently,  he  secured  a  copy  of  “Methode  de 
Flute,'*  Just  like  we  have  advised  you  U> 
do.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  that 
year  he  found  that  he  could  practice  but 
a  few  hours  each  week  because  of  his  ob¬ 
ligation  to  general  school  studies.  When 
vacation  time  arrived  he  packed  up  his 
little  wood  flute  and  presented  himself  to 
that  long  to  be  remembered  flutist  and 
i-omposer  —  PhillippI  G  a  u  b  e  r  t.  Note : 
Sounds  like  something  you  Just  read  as 
coming  from  your  columnist,  doesn't  it? 
Wei]  and  anyhow :  Gaubert  could  not  help 
l>elng  amused  because  of  the  appearance 
of  this  little  eleven  year  old  boy  with  his 
seven  keyed  flute,  but  he  was  sincerely 
interested  In  helping  him.  It  was  very 
soon  that  his  new  student  Georges  came 
into  possession  of  a  beautiful  silver  flute. 

After  three  years  of  concentrated  study 
and  practice,  Gaubert  felt  that  he  should 
be  recommended  to  the  great  Paul  Taf- 
fanel  at  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris. 

Clton  entering  the  Conservatoire  a  con¬ 
test  was  held  before  the  Director  and  the 
Faculty.  Two  students  were  admitted  and 
our  friend  Laurent  was  one  of  them.  His 
first  reward  for  faithful  study  came  when 
he  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  play 
with  the  Colonne  Orchestra  In  Paris.  Next 
he  entered  the  Monte  Carlo  .'Symphony- 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  T^uis 
<ianne.  Note:  Ganne  was  so  gracious  to 
•our  Flute  Playing  Fraternity  as  to  leave 
us  that  lovely  solo  for  Flute  and  Plano 
"Andante  et  Schenso.”  Following  that  he 
gained  the  position  of  first  flutist  with 
the  Soctete  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire 
de  Paris.  With  this  orchestra  he  wa.s 
sent  on  a  tour  of  America.  At  the  close 
of  that  tour,  Rabaud,  conductor  of  the 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  asked  him  to 
come  to  Boston.  He  has,  since  that  early 
date,  been  First  Flutist  with  that  leading 
organisation. 

Mr.  Georges  Laurent  offers — as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  his  phenomenal  success — this 
easily  understood  statement  in  the.se 
simple  words :  "It  is  all  due  to  constant, 
intelligent  and  assiduous  .study."  SO!  It 
is  little  wonder  that  the  Boston  Vost  of 
Friday  May  13,  1949  could  say  this  of 
his  student. 


Thomas  Benton 

Rare  indeed  are  the  opi>urtuiiitie.s  to 
liear  a  flute  recital  and  needless  to  say 
such  a  recital  is  fraught  with  the 
danger  of  being  dull  and  monotonous. 
That  last  night's  debut-recital  of  Thomas 
Benton  on  this  instrument  was  an  uiuiuali- 
fled  succe.ss  was  due  as  much  to  his  art¬ 
istry  as  to  his  virtuosity.  Mr.  Benton 
performed  Ijefore  a  large  audience  in  the 
new  auditorium  of  the  Boston  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music. 

The  flute,  normally  co<^l  and  passionless 
in  tone,  is  es.sentially  a  lyrical  instrument. 
However,  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  it  ts 
capable  of  exi)ressing  moods,  emotions  and 
feelings  that  one  naturally  associates  with 
the  more  |)rima-donna  instruments,  such 
as  the  violin  or  piano.  Mr.  Benton  chose 
a  varied  program.  He  performed  the  pro¬ 
found  Sonata  in  B  minor  of  Bach,  the 
sprltely  yet  wickedly  dlftlcult  Siclllenne 
ft  Burlesque  by  Ca.sella,  and  the  Moran 
Concerto  in  D  major  before  Intermission. 
The  second  part  of  the  rei-ital  consisted 
of  shorter  works  of  <}aul)ert,  Debussy,  and 
l>utilleux. 

tine  is  a  little  on  guard  wlien  the  ]>rinted 
program  it-self  announced  that  the  per¬ 
former  is  a  virtuoso.  However,  after  the 
first  number  it  was  evident  that  the  artist 
has  every  right  to  bill  himself  as  such. 
.Mr.  Benton  plays  with  flawless  technique, 
impeccable  intonation,  and  musical  imagi¬ 
nation.  His  modulations  from  the  softest 
plani.«8imo  to  the  loudest  fortissimo  can 
serve  as  models  to  students  of  the  flute. 
Here  is  a  soloist  in  the  great  tradition  of 
the  late  and  celebrated  George  Barrere. 

The  accompaniments  of  Dolores  Rodi- 
guez  (who  Incidentally  has  made  quite  a 
name  for  herself  as  a  flute  accompanist) 
were  excellent  They  fused  completely 
into  a  perfect  ensemble. 


Our  Columnists  are  at  your  sarvica, 
to  halp  you  with  your  problams,  an- 
swar  your  parplaiinq  quastions.  Writa 
to  tham. 


Saa  your  music 
daolar  or  writa  u 


ST.  LOUIS  MUSIC  S41PPLY  CO. 

4400  Oalmor  Blvd.,  $1.  louit  t,  MiMowri 


PACIFIC  MUSIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

1114  Miaaiofl  St.,  Son  Francisco  3,  Califomia 
1143  South  Santaa  St.,  Lot  Angolas  15,  Calif. 


TIapneg  Co. 


MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  BOEHM  FLUTES 
AND  PICCOLOS 

lOB  hdASSACHUSEnS  AVL  BOSTON,  MASS. 


■THE  TONE  HEARD  'ROUND  THE  WORLD" 


Juna,  1949 
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**The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  * 

By  Eliiabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Ask  for  new  free 
booklet,  "Trumpet  Styles"- 
publithed  by  the  Martin  Band 

Instrument  Company.  It's  a 
record  review  and  commentary 
on  progressive  jazz,  bebop 
and  other  modern 

styles  for  trumpet  ^ 

and  cornet  players. 

Gel  your  free 


in  not  changing  the  direction  of  the  stroke 
so  rapidly  that  the  string  itself  is  "jerked" 
from  one  phase  to  the  other.  One  has  to 
sneak  up  on  the  change.  Slowing  the  bow 
down  before  the  change  of  stroke  is  made 
will  achieve  this.  But  to  do  this  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  dynamic  quality  of  the  tone,  one 
must  have  achieved  the  ability  mentioned 
in  step  two, — the  ability  to  first  equalize 
and  then  vary  the  pressure  of  the  bow 
upon  the  strings.  For,  in  approaching  the 
tip  of  the  bow,  if  the  player  slows  down 
his  speed  of  stroke  he  mu.st  gently  add 
enough  pressure  to  keep  the  tone  at  the 
dynamic  level  which  is  requisite  at  the 
time.  This  then  becomes  his  ability  to 
"spin  out  the  tone"  as  Galamlan,  the  great 
teacher,  calls  it 

Having  accomplished  this  much  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  feel  that  he  has  the  "mechanic.s" 
of  tone  under  control.  But  now  step  num¬ 
ber  four:  The  musical  quality  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  legato  he  Is  using  at  the  moment. 
For  a  musioal  tone  to  be  mtisical  it  must 
lead  somewhere.  It  must  lead  either  to¬ 
ward  or  away  from  a  climax,  or  it  must 
lead  to  another  tone  of  the  same  dynamic 


The  study  of  the  Strings  is  filled  with 
one  fascinating  thing  after  another.  And 
the  steps  to  artistry  are  so  logical  in  their 
sequence.  Take,  for  instance,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ability  to  draw  a  fine,  legato 
tone  with  the  addition  to  it  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  "color”  produced  by  the  variation 
therein  of  the  dynamic  content. 

First,  we  must  achieve  a  straight  bow- 
stroke  as  we  are  prone  to  call  it.  The  fact 
that  It  Is  impossible  for  the  player  to  draw 
his  arm  "straight”  and  produce  a  straight 
stroke  upon  the  violin  at  the  same  time  is 
seldom  either  noticed  or  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  teaching  this  fundamental.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  drawing  of  the  bow  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  (mathematically)  set  of  circular 
motions.  In  actual  practice  it  is  not  diffi- 
••ult  if  the  player  will  reach  to  the  front 
with  his  bow-arm  as  he  approaches  the  tip 
i>f  the  bow  in  the  down-bow  stroke.  This 
necessitates  an  outward  curve  of  the 
player's  arm  on  the  down-bow  stroke  near 
the  tip  of  the  bow,  if  Impeccable  straight¬ 
ness  is  to  be  achieved. 

Secondly,  having  with  diligent  work 
and  interest  accomplished  this  bit  of  tech¬ 
nic,  the  student  begins  to  study  to  equalize 
the  speed  of  the  stroke,  and  to  equalize 
the  pressure  of  the  bow.  Once  the.se  two 
faictors  are  even  and  steady  the  student 
begins  to  notice  that  equalization  of  pres¬ 
sure  will  not  give  a  perfect  tone, — it  pro¬ 
duces  only  a  steady  tone.  He  finds  that 
with  equalized  pressure  on  the  bow  his 
tone  is  steady  but  softer  at  the  point  of 
the  bow  than  it  is  at  the  frog.  He  must 
therefore  next  leam  to  add  pressure  as  he 
approaches  the  point  of  the  bow  and  to 
play  a  little  lighter  as  he  comes  toward 
the  frog  of  the  bow. 

At  this  point  the  student  begins  to  have 
a  really  legato  sound  In  the  tone  of  the 
single  bow-stroke.  It  is  steady :  continu¬ 
ous  throughout  the  one  bow-stroke,  and 
with  a  steady  dynamic  which  shows  no 
fluctuations. 

Next  comes  the  desire  to  make  a  flow¬ 
ing  legato  from  one  bow-stroke  to  the  next 
without  letting  the  change  of  stroke  sound. 
This  is  the  third  step.  Physically,  this  is 
probably  an  impossibility.  For  physically, 
the  bow  is  pulling  the  string  on  the  down- 
how  and  pushing  the  string  on  the  up-bow. 
The  resultant  sound-wave  therefore 
changes  phase  with  every  bow-stroke.  But 
just  as  a  pendulum  can  change  Its  swing 
from  right  to  left  without  a  jerk,  so  the 
player  can  change  his  bow  smoothly  from 
one  direction  to  the  other.  The  physicists 
tell  us  that  actually  the  pendulum  comes 
to  a  moment  of  pause  at  the  end  of  its 
-swing.  Our  eye  however  does  not  see  any 
stopping  of  the  motion.  So  It  is  with  our 
ears  when  we  consider  the  musical  tone. 

Phsrsically,  it  may  be  an  impossibility, 
but  psychologically  it  is  not.  One  can 
draw  a  tone  which  sounds  continuous  from 
one  bow-stroke  to  another.  The  trick  is 
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which  In  turn  will  lead  somewhere.  Melod- 
ically  epsaking  the  tone  will  probably  not 
be  completely  static  at  any  time.  In  ac- 
companjing  passages  of  sustained  tone  the 
individual  note  or  tone  may  quite  com-eiv- 
ably  remain  static  in  dynamic  for  more 
than  one  bow-stroke.  So  the  student  must 
learn  to  vary  his  dynamic  of  the  individual 
bow-stroke.  This  will  concern  itself  with 
the  ability  to  vary  pressure,  speed  and  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  bridge  as  the  player  draws 
hia  bow.  Louder  tones  are  played  closer 
to  the  bridge. 

The  addition  of  the  beautiful  vibrato  to 
the  tone,  together  with  this  almost  infinite 
ability  to  var>'  dynamics  and  tone-color 
on  the  stringed  instruments  places  them 
head  and  shoulders  above  any  other  mus¬ 
ical  instrument  except  the  human  voice. 

Certainly  the  road  to  artistry  is  long, 
— but  its  challenge  grows  up  as  the  stu¬ 
dent  grows  up.  So  many  times  I  hear  the 
aduk  say, — "If  I  had  only  known  about 
this  when  I  was  younger.  I  wanted  to 
play  violin. — (or  cello,  or  whatever  it 
was)  but  I  had  no  chance.  No  strings 
were  offered  where  I  went  to  school.” 

How  long  will  it  be  before  lluslc  Kdu- 
cation  really  means  that?  How  long  will 
it  be  before  Mu.slc  Education  means  a 
three-way  span :  Chorus,  Band  .4XD  OR¬ 
CHESTRA! 


Summer  come.s  now.  IVrhap.s  some  of 
you  would  be  intere.stetl  in  playing  Duets 
this  summer.  Here  is  a  list  in  order  of 
difficulty.  The  first-named  are  in  first 
position. 

Elaborate  Music  Plans 

for  Univ.  of  III.  Campus 

Vrbana-Champaign,  III. — A  variety  of 
free  musical  programs  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  at  the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Music  in  connection  with  the  1849 
summer  session,  June  17  to  August  13. 

First  event  on  the  summer  music  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  concert  by  Bruce  Foote, 
baritone,  on  June  23.  The  Kraeuter 
Trio,  composed  of  Karl  Kraeuter,  vio¬ 
linist,  Phyllis  Kraeuter,  'cellist,  and  Grant 
Johannesen,  pianist,  artlsts-ln-residence 
for  the  summer  session,  will  present  con¬ 
certs  on  June  28.  July  19,  and  August  2. 
Mr.  Johannesen  will  give  a  solo  i)rogram 
on  July  5,  and  on  July  12,  the  Kraeuters 
and  other  members  of  the  summer  music 
faculty  wiil  present  an  ensemble  concert. 

Other  events  on  the  program  include  the 
following : 

July  1 — Chicago  Youth  Orchestra. 

July  8 — Chicago  Youth  Orchestra. 

July  26 — Sonata  Recital  by  Paul  Rol- 
land,  violinist,  and  Hubert  Kessler, 
pianist. 

August  9 — Summer  Sinfonietta  and 
Choral  Concert. 

The  Chicago  Youth  Orchestra,  aug¬ 
mented  by  members  from  state-wide 
.schools,  will  be  on  the  campus  from 
June  26  to  July  9,  as  a  laboratory  group 
in  orchestral  techniques. 

From  July  10  to  July  16  a  special  pro¬ 
ject  orchestra,  chosen  in  block  member¬ 
ship  from  Class  C  and  D.  School  of  the 
State,  will  be  conducted  at  the  U.  of  I. 
School  of  Music.  This  project  may  be 
divided  into  two  se.sslons,  the  second  to 
be  held  July  17  to  23. 

A  two-week  program,  July  17  to  SO, 
will  be  conducted  on  the  campus  for  the 
Illinois  Summer  Youth  Chorus.  This 
Chorus,  selected  from  schools  through¬ 
out  the  State,  will  present  concerU  on 


Twelve  Little  Duets,  Book  one . Mazas 

Six  Duos . Mazas 

Mueic  for  Two . collection 

Fiddle  Sessions  (novelties) . 

. Gearhart  -  Green 

Sonata  for  Two  Violins . Handel 

Concerto  for  Two  Violins . Vivaldi 

Duos  Concertantes . DeBeriot 

Duoe  for  Violin  and  Viola . Mozart 

Double  Concerto,  for  Two  Violins. .  .Bach 

Duos  Concertantes . Spohr 

Symphonic  Concertante  for  violin  and 

viola  . Mozart 

Pas.'iacaglia  for  violin  and  viola  or  cello 

. Handel  -  Halvorsen 

I>ouble  Concerto  for  Violin,  Cello  and 

Orchestra  . Brahms 

The  first  five  named  are  within  the  first 
and  third  positions.  The  next  five  take  a 
fine  knowledge  of  all  the  positions,  and 
the  last  three  are  strictly  for  the  profes¬ 
sional-calibre  of  player. 


So  this  winds  up  another  year.  May  I 
thank  you.  Readers,  for  your  fine  interest 
this  year  and  for  your  letters  of  comment 
and  suggestion.  They  have  been  studied 
and  appreciated.  And  if  I  may  leave  one 
word  with  you,  above  all  others,  it  is  this : 
Do  all  that  you  can  to  teach  others  re- 
.speot  for  and  appreciation  of  the  Stringed 
Instruments,  for  without  this  the  greate.st 
heritage  we  have  musically  disappears 
from  the  world. — the  Operas  of  the  ma-s- 
tc-rs,  the  glorious  "Messiah"  and  "Creation” 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  and  the 
gigantic  perfection  of  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven  and  Mozart.  It  is  a  great  heri¬ 
tage.  IT  MUST  BE  KEPT  ALIVE! 


July  22  and  July  29.  Immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Summer  Youth  Chorus,  the 
Illinois  Summer  Youth  Band,  similarly 
selected,  will  be  on  the  campus  for  two 
weeks.  A  concert  by  the  Band  will  be 
given  on  August  6. 

Additional  musical  programs  will  be 
announced  after  the  session  begins.  All 
summer  session  music  events  are  open 
to  the  public  without  charge. 

To  Pick  Baton  Twirling 
Majorette  Queen  of  U.S.A. 

On  July  30th  the  Champion  40/8  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  Band  of  Oil  City,  Penn.syl- 
vania,  will  sponsor  a  National  Baton 
Twirling  Majorette  Conte-st  which  will  be 
open  to  ail  High  School  and  College 
Majorettes. 

The  winner  of  this  contest  will  receive 
a  FREE  trip  to  the  National  American 
I.atgion  Convention  at  Philadelphia  and 
lead  the  40/8  parade  marching  to  the 
music  of  the  Championship  40/8  Legion 
Band ! 

There  will  also  be  medal  awards  for 
first,  second  and  third  places !  A  special 
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SLIKSTUF 

the  Super  Long  Lasting  Lubri¬ 
cant  for  Slides  and  Valves. 
I’LL  SHOW  YOU  WHY  if 
you'll  just  drop  me  a  card. 

WILLIAM  P.  BREDE 

1040  McLean  Avenue  Yonkers  5,  N.  Y. 
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For  Slides  and  Valves 

Perfect  lubrication  for 
slides  and  valves. 
Long  lasting;  smooth 
as  velvet;  sgill  not 
gum;  prevents  corro¬ 
sion  and  wear. 

Sold  at  All  Music 
Stores 


feature  of  the  twirling  contest  will  be  a 
honorary  award  to  the  winner ;  perhaps 
the  highest  title  obtainable  in  twirling ; 
namely,  “BATON  TWIRLING  MAJOR¬ 
ETTE  QUEEN  OP  AMERICA.”  Thl.s 
award  will  be  presented  by  Maynard 
Veller,  well  known  baton  twirling  author¬ 
ity. 

There  will  be  several  clas.ses  of  com¬ 
petition,  including  a  contest  for  male 
twirlers  in  addition  to  the  above  features ! 
For  further  Information  write  Contest 
Chairman,  Maynard  Veller,  118  E.  7th  St, 
Oil  City,  Pennsylvania.  This  National  Ba¬ 
ton  Twirling  Contest  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  gala  musical  spectacle 
"NIGHT  OP  MUSIC  UNDER  THE 
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WEN 

LIFETIME 


G  E  R 

STANDS 


atpaciol- 
ly  for  Kheol 
ut«  —  haavy 
duty  all  staal 
construction  — 
timpla,  sturdy, 
I  o  o  I  p  r  oof, 
ECONOM. 
ICAL! 


PLAYER'S  STAND 

Pormanonl  propor  ongU  for  lilt  —  rolUd 
•dgos,  no  boni  corners  or  sharp  edges. 
Adjustable  to  desired  height,  set  with 
locket  washers  and  hex-nuts. 

Regular  Stand,  Adj.  27"  to  34"; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . $8.75 

Tall  Stand,  Adj.  37"  to  44"; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  .  9.75 

SNARE  DRUM  STAND 


NEW,  Revolutionary  —  Heavy  Duty  — 
Permanent  correct  angle;  rubberized  tips. 
SCHOOL  PRICE,  Cash .  $11.25 


*  Supports  all  sites  and  makes  of  Sousaphones. 

*  Adjustable  to  all  site  players. 

*  Player  sits  in  normal  and  approved  manner. 

*  Instrument  is  kept  in  its  normal  position. 

*  Serves  as  rack  whan  instrument  is  not  in  use 

*  A  must  for  beginner  or  giri  sousaphonist. 


WHITE  WENGER  about  Snore  Drum  Practice 
Pad  and  other  Music  equipment. 


WENGER 


MUSIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
OWATONNA,  MINN. 


a  How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


3  Jeach  Jths  Solo  £jutM 

By  B.  H.  Walker 

Chattanooga.  Tannessoe 

iK  iK  iK 


UreetinKR,  Brasx  EYiendn!  Vacation 
time  is  here.  Let  me  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  wish  for  you  a  very  enjoyabie 
summer.  With  your  many  pieanures  of 
oampinK,  swimming,  and  other  summer 
activities,  here's  hoping  you  wiii  aiso  in¬ 
clude  a  considerable  amount  of  musical 
activities,  including  at  least  one  hour  of 
daily  study  and  practice  on  your  instru¬ 
ment. 

Stefe  Compefifion  Fesfivel 
Tile  aCHOOL,  MUSICIAN  has  always 
kept  our  readers  informed  with  interest¬ 
ing  accounts  of  the  various  state  festi¬ 
vals.  The  State  Competition :  Festival  for 
Tennessee  was  held  April  22  and  22  at 
Murfreesboro.  Mr.  Joe  Van  Sickle,  Fes¬ 
tival  Manager,  did  a  tine  Job  of  schedul¬ 
ing  more  than  SOU  school  soloists  and 
--inall  ensembles  and  more  than  40  school 
liands.  My  Central  Higli  School  Band 
Department  entered  10  different  band, 
solo,  and  small  ensemble  events,  including 
trombone  solo,  baritone  solo,  bass  solo, 
PYench  Horn  solo,  alto  saxophone  solo, 
two  cornet  solos,  drum  solo,  two  baton 
twirlers,  trombone  quartet,  brass  quartet, 
<-ornet  quartet  cornet  trio,  brass  quintet, 
brass  sextet,  drum  quartet,  concert  band 
and  marching  band.  We  emerged  with 
a  Superior  rating  in  It  of  these  events 
including  a  Su|>erlor  for  our  concert  band 
in  Class  A  com|*etltlon.  The  other  five 
events  received  rating  of  Kxcellent. 


Quetfioni  end  Answers 

tjueation:  How  may  I  learn  to  double 
tongue  and  when  should  I  use  this  kind 
of  tonguing? 

Anawer;  The  first  note  in  double  tongu¬ 
ing  is  attacked  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
in  the  usual  manner  as  in  pronouncing 
the  B>’llablc  “tu"  or  "ta",  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  note  is  produced  with  a  stroke  of 
the  back  of  the  tongue  as  in  iironouncing 
the  syllable  "ku"  or  “ka".  Practice  say¬ 
ing  the  syllables  "tu-ku”  or  “ta-ka"  over 
and  over  letting  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
come  forward  to  the  tip  of  the  inside, 
lower  edge  of  the  upper  teeth  to  pro¬ 
nounce  “tu"  or  "ta”  and  then  let  it  re- 
a.scend  in  the  back  as  you  pronounce  the 
syllable  "ku"  or  "ka”.  Next  practice  pnj- 
Jucing  these  sounds  on  your  Instrument 
slowly  until  the  sounds  are  even  and 
clear  and  then  gradually  increa.se  the 
speed  as  the  tongue  becomes  more  ac¬ 
curate. 

Double  tonguing  is  used  In  playing 
sixteenth  notes  and  other  technical  pas¬ 
sages  when  the  tempo  is  too  fast  for 
.single  tonguing.  It  is  also  used  on  other 
occasions  where  brilliance  and  speed  are 
tleslred. 

Queation:  What  la  fan-fare  or  utility 
tonguing  and  when  is  it  used? 

Anavier:  This  U  a  type  of  tonguing 
used  in  playing  triplets  when  they  are 
too  slow  for  triple  tonguing  and  too  fast 
for  single  tonguing.  It  is  es|)ecially  use¬ 
ful  in  playing  fast  fi  s  marches.  Pan- 


Trombone  querist  from  Centrel  High  School  Band  received  a  Rrst  Division  (Su¬ 
perior)  rating  in  the  State  Competition-Festival  at  Murfraetboro  playing  a  unique 
arrangement  of  "All  Through  the  Night."  The  quartet  is  composed  of  (I  to  r)  Warren 
Bibey,  first  trombone;  Carol  Burnt,  second  trombone;  Director  Walker;  Paul  White- 
head,  fourth  trombone;  and  Jamet  Coulter,  third  trombone.  The  State  Festival 
wat  thit  group's  first  entrance  in  any  contest. 
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a  transpoisition  from  basa  clef  as  this  Is 
often  confusing.  Simone  Manila’s  method 
l>ook,  "The  Trombone  Virtuo.so’’,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Carl  Fischer,  covers  the  study 
of  these  trombone  clefs  very  progres¬ 
sively. 

Question;  How  is  flutter  tonguing 
learned? 

Answer;  This  is  chiefly  a  jazz  trick; 
however.  It  may  be  used  otherwise  oc¬ 
casionally.  It  is  a  rapid  fluttering  or 
trembling  sound  produced  on  a  wind  In¬ 
strument  which  sounds  similar  to  a  trem¬ 
olo  on  the  violin.  It  may  be  learned  by 
starting  a  tone  in  the  usual  manner  and 
tlien  quickly  withdrawing  the  tongue 
from  the  attack  iwsition  and  letting  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  roll  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  near  upper  inside  gum  line 
directly  behind  the  teeth,  as  you  roll  the 
sound  of  “r”  in  “trrrrr",  making  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  flutter  to  sound  like  a  )>iece 
of  paper  caught  in  the  wind. 

Another  way  is  to  withdraw  the  tongue 
after  the  attack  and  suspend  It  in  the 
mouth  midway  and  make  it  sound  like  a 
stiff  starched  handkerchief  fluttering  in 
a  breeze.  Some  start  the  sound  by  a 
gargling  effect  in  the  throat  begun  with 
the  soft  tongue  attack  of  “d”  In  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  and  then  continue  a  garg¬ 
ling  effect  as  in  the  sustained  syllable 
"dooooo”. 

Flutter  tonguing  is  often  difllcult  to 
learn  and  requires  patience  and  experi¬ 
mental  practice.  It  is  usually  indicated 
in  written  music  with  the  words  "Flutter 
Tongue”  followed  by  a  long  waved  line 
over  the  notes.  An  example  may  be 
found  in  the  cornet  solo  of  Henry  Fill¬ 
more’s  “Military  Escort  in  Five  Ways". 
Many  modern  comix)sers,  such  as  Morton 
tiould,  make  use  of  this  effect  In  their 
compositions. 
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BONT  TELL 
A  SOUL! 
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TO  PLAY  BETTER  THAN  ANYONE  ELSE  IN  THE  BAND 

TO  PRODUCE  BRILLIANT  TONES 

A  TERRIFIC  VOLUME  OF  TONE 

TO  PLAY  FIRST  CHAIR 

Then  write  for  a  Bach  catalog  on  the  famous  Bach  trumpets, 
cornets,  trombones,  and  Bach  mouthpieces. 


To  The  VINCENT  BACH  CORP, 
62 IB  East  216th  St. 
New  York  67,  N.  Y. 


My  name: 

Street  . 

City  . Zone . State . 

I  play  trumpet  or  cornet  Q  trombone  □  Send  mouthpiece  circular  □ 
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BY  PEDLER 


Here  is  a  master  instrument  whose  su¬ 
perior  qualities  will  enthuse  you  instantly. 

Pedler  craftsmen,  through  the  fourth 
generation,  have  specialized  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woodwinds  only.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  your  needs  as  a  player  and  are 
receptive  at  all  times  to  ideas  for  im¬ 
provement.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  build 
instruments  that  will  "better  your  per¬ 
formance"  and  enable  you  to  attain 
greater  recognition. 

Arrange  with  your  local  dealer  to  try 
a  Pedler  today !  Send  for  FREE  folder. 
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Keferrinjf  to  the  ilay  1!*49  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN,  Etouble  Reed  Clas.s- 
rooin  column,  we  promised  to  continue  the 
•subject  "AWKWARD  PINOERINGS". 
.Most  of  you  have  no  doubt  been  experl- 
inenting  a  little  on  your  instrument.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  discovered  something  of 
value — we  hope  so.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
suggestions  haven’t  worked  out  at  all. 
There  are  no  two  Instruments  alike,  so  as 
stated,  the  reactions  of  these  hints  are  not 
all  the  same. 

In  checking  back  to  la.st  month’s  issue. 
Illustration  1).  Playing  low  G,  first  line 
bass  clef,  with  the  thumb  pad  down.  This 
can  be  used  on  most  all  Bassoons  and  it 
helps,  especially  In  slurred  passages. 

Example  2).  First  let  us  correct  a 
typographical  error.  I  asked  you  to  “play 
from  low  C  slurring  up  to  G  by  raising 
only  the  thumb  pad  and  the  low  P  key ; 
keeping  all  of  the  left  hand  down".  In 
the  issue  It  read  from  low  G  up  to  G 
which  could  have  no  connection  with  the 
lower  keys  of  the  left  hand. 

NOTE — As  long  as  I’ve  been  writing  for 
’The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN,  this  is  the  first 
error  I’ve  found.  Many  thanks  to  our 
good  friend  Bob  Shepherd  for  correcting 
so  many  of  my  errors  in  writing  and  I  do 
make  them  plenty. 

The  only  way  to  find  out  what  can  be 
done  in  following  the  principle  of  this 
paragraph  is  to  experiment  and  learn  to 
know  your  own  Instrument  There  are 
some  things  that  can  be  done  on  every 
Bassoon. 

Paragraph  3).  In  the  middle  register — 
as  stated  in  the  May  issue,  the  use  of 
keys  to  slightly  change  the  pitch  of  cer¬ 
tain  tones  will  have  to  be  worked  out  on 
the  individual  instrument  as  the  reactions 
are  not  the  same  on  all  ^.ssoon.s.  If  your 
instrument  is  reasonably  in  tune  within 
it.self  there  is  little  need  for  this  sort  of 
practice.  However,  I’ve  played  on  some 
instruments  whereby  something  had  to  be 
(lone  in  order  to  play  them  in  tune.  Should 
you  have  an  Instrument  of  this  type,  it 
can  be  tuned  to  your  way  of  playing.  Be 
sure  to  have  an  expert  do  it— one  that 
understands  the  harmonic  construction  of 
the  Instrument.  Otherwise  you  will  have 
troubles. 

In  the  upper  register  Paragraph  3),  it 
isn’t  so  much  the  question  of  tuning  as  it 
is  the  opening  up  of  certain  tones  in 
sound.  There  are  some  of  the  upper  tones 
that  play  very  thin  in  sound  and  by  adding 
a  key  the  tone  will  open  up  and  balance 
with  the  rest  of  the  register.  This  can 
normally  be  done  by  the  use  of  either  the 
low  D-flat  or  low  E-flat  keys,  left  hand 
little  finger.  This  will  also  vary  on  dif¬ 
ferent  Bassoons. 

Paragraph  4).  High  A,  one  octave 
above  fifth  line  base  clef.  Before  oon- 
.siderlng  this  let  us  go  on  to  Paragraph  5), 
so  that  we  may  understand  the  two  seta 


of  Angering  for  the  tones  F-sharp,  G,  G- 
sharp  and  A,  in  the  high  register. 

’The  employment  of  Set  A  should  be 
when  not  going  higher  than  A.  When  we 
are  confronted  with  a  high  B-Aat,  then 
of  course.  Set  B  is'  the  better  by  far,  be- 


Guaranteed  Quality 
Reeds. 

“L’fleur  Reeds 

Made  expertly  from  highest  quality 
cane  obtainable.  Sold  directly  to 
Band  Directors  in  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities.  Save  over  50% 
on  Reeds.  In  lots  of  25  Bb  Clarinet 
Reeds  13c  each;  Eb  Alto  Sax  17c 
each;  Bb  Tenor  Sax  27c  each.  All 
grades  from  I  to  31/2.  Write 

The  Allen  Reed  Company 

1521  E.  Palm  Lons  Phesnix,  Arixena 
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Kayt  I  &  2  will  apply  to  both  ( I ) 
and  (2)  while  (3)  will  ba  played  with 
key  3,  left  hand  thumb. 

It  will  ba  noticed  that  the  ( I ) 
fingering  can  ba  considered  at  be¬ 
longing  to  Sat  A.  (2)  would  belong 
to  Sat  B.  (3)  should  ba  considered  as 
Sat  C. 


cause  of  the  employment  of  the  low  P 
key.  When  High  A  is  in  connection  with 
high  B  obviously  Set  C  is  the  better. 

Now  if  you  will  check  back  to  Para¬ 
graph  4),  you  can  readily  see  what  I  have 
in  mind  and  It  will  be  very  clear  to  you. 

Paragraph  6).  I  think  this  paragraph 
is  self  explanatory  in  the  May  issue. 

Paragraph  7).  In  extremely  fast  pas¬ 
sages  when  B  third  space  is  connected 
with  P-sharp  fourth  line  returning  back  to 
E,  the  thrill  key — third  Anger  left  hand 
added  to  E  will  make  an  F-sharp  for  you. 

Next  we  have  B  to  C-sharp  just  above 
the  staff.  The  C-sharp  can  be  made  with 
the  1st  and  2nd  holes  left  hand,  1st  hole 
right  hand.  This  eliminates  the  use  of  the 
keys,  left  thumb,  placing  the  change  of 
Angers  into  one  hand. 

P  to  G  above  the  staff.  The  principle 
here  is  the  same  as  E  to  F-sharp  in  the 
staff.  When  the  tones  F-G-P  come  in 
rapid  succession  the  trill  key  added  to  F 
makes  a  very  good  G. 

Paragraph  8).  Harmonic  Angerings  are 
used  to  good  advantage,  especially  in 
slurred  wide  intervala  D  just  above  the 
staff  is  one  in  particular.  Slurring  from 
P,  fourth  line,  up  to  D  or  from  most  any 
tone  below  the  P  slurring  up  to  D — the  D 
breaks  slowly.  In  using  the  harmonic 
Angering  for  D  you  will  And  it  will  slur 
readily.  In  case  you  don’t  know  the  har¬ 
monic  Angering  for  D,  here  It  Is — lieft 
hand  holes  1,  2,  3,  C-sharp  key  left  thumb, 
right  hand  holes  1,  2,  3.  Should  this  pitch 
sharp,  add  the  low  D-key,  left  thumb, 
to  it. 

C  second  space  in  the  staff  also  has  a 
harmonic  Angering  that  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  when  connected  with  tones  below 
the  staff,  especially  slurred  tones.  This 
will  vary  on  different  Bassoons  but  the 
principle  is  the  same.  Play  C  below  the 
staff — ^now  raise  the  second  Anger  right 
hand  and  you  will  play  C  in  the  staff.  If 
this  doesn’t  pitch  right  for  you — open  the 
Arst  Anger  Instead  of  the  second. 

Paragraph  9).  A  Afth  line  base  clef  has 
been  in  the  past  and  I  suppose  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  in  the  future  a  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  for  Bassoonists.  It  is  the  Arst 
overblown  tone  on  the  instrument.  In 
other  words,  A  Arst  space  and  A  Afth  line 
are  played  through  the  same  length  tub¬ 
ing  as  the  Angering  is  the  same  for  both 
tones.  This  becomes  true  going  chromatic¬ 
ally  up  to  D  third  line,  giving  us  six  tones 
played  In  the  octave  Angering  with  no  help 
except  a  change  in  speed  of  air, 

.Some  students  have  qnlte  a  little  trouble 
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at  Arst  learning  to  play  the  upper  tone  of 
the  octaves,  especially  the  A.  There  are 
some  ways  of  helping  this  situation.  1) 
You  can  make  the  octave  break  by  Aicking 
key  2,  left  hand  thumb.  2)  By  taking 
the  pressure  off  the  Arst  Anger  left  hand 
(not  open  it  but  just  cause  it  to  leak  air). 
3)  By  adding  low  D-Aat  key,  left  hand 
little  Anger,  and  low  D  key,  left  thumb.  In 
using  any  of  these  methods  the  tone  will 
normally  continue  after  it  is  once  started. 

After  reading  this  issue  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  on  your  way  to  a  vacation.  Hope 
you  have  a  grand  one  and  will  be  seeing 
you  again  in  the  Pall.  However,  vacation 
time  is  good  practice  time  and  one  can 
.accomplish  a  great  deal.  So  long  for  now 
and  thanks  for  your  many  letters.  Hope 
I  haven’t  overlooked  any. 


CHIRON 

VIBRATOR  REEDS 


(Rat.  U.a^  Pat  Of.) 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


Jhe,  QotnpoMhA, 
and,  CbthanqsJtA,  Qfnnah, 

By  C.  Wallace  Gould 

Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 
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SOUSA*S 

FAMOUS 

MARCHES 

Adapted  for 
SCHOOL  BANDS 

• 

Twelve  of  the  finest  works  by  the 
"Merch  King"  moke  up  this  wonderful 
collection.  The  expertly  devised  arrange- 
ments  are  designed  for  instrumentation 
as  approved  by  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  and  are  ideal  for 
school  uses.  Thirty-six  instrument  parts 
are  available,  and  there  is  a  Conductor's 


Score. 

Parts,  each  . $0.40 

Conductor's  Score .  1 .25 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  Distributors 
1712  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia  I,  Pa. 


Practically  every  time  I  get  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject  of  band  arrangini; 
with  other  band  directors,  sooner  or  later 
.someone  in  the  group  will  express  dis- 
.'^atisfactlon  with  the  treatment  that  the 
liorn  parts  are  given  in  the  average  band 
.selection.  There  seems  to  be  a  rather 
prevalent  opinion  that  the  horn  should 
l»e  given  more  interesting  parts  to  play 
than  the  u.sual  after-beats  or  inner  har¬ 
mony  parts  that  are  never  of  real  melo¬ 
dic  importance. 

I  must  confess  that  I  can  sympathise 
with  the  directors  on  this  matter.  Most 
individuals  in  this  world  like  to  feel  that 
now  and  then  the  work  they  are  dfdng 
will  stand  out  and  attract  attention, 
tirade  and  high  school  pu|>ils  in  beginning 
liands  are  not  exceptions  to  this  general 
attitude.  It  was  once  said  of  one  of  our 
great  men  tliat  he  was  not  sati-sfled  un¬ 
less  he  felt  that  he  could  be  the  groom 
at  the  wedding  and  cor|>se  at  the  funeral, 
in  other  W'ords,  at  all  times  the  center  of 
attention. 

I  presume  that  it  is  because  of  tlie 
de.sire  to  play  a  leading  part  that  so 
many  students  when  asked  to  choose  an 
instrument  will  indicate  a  preference  for 
the  cornet.  They  probably  feel  that  by 
.>Mi  doing  they  can  ultimately  progress  to 


the  first  chair  of  the  section  and  then 
carry  the  melodic  leading  parts. 

Conversely,  few  students  will  express 
a  preference  for  the  mellophone  or  It.s 
rich  uncle,  the  French  Horn.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  playing  such  a  subordinate  rob¬ 
in  the  organisation  does  not  seem  to  offer 
much  attraction  to  the  average  beginner 
who  thinks  chiefiy  in  terms  of  being  able 
to  play  pretty  or  Miowy  tunes. 

In  many  respects  the  band  is  exactly 
like  the  football  team.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  every  man  on  the  team  to  carry 
the  ball  at  all  times,  sweet  though  it 
may  be  to  find  oneself  carrying  the  pig¬ 
skin  across  the  goal  line  to  the  tune  of 
tremendous  applause  from  the  spectators 
in  the  grandstands.  The  fellow  that  car¬ 
ries  the  ball  needs  plenty  of  support  In 
the  form  of  tackles,  guards,  etc.  so  that 
he  will  be  able  to  get  through  that  op¬ 
posing  line. 

Similarly,  the  players  in  the  band  who 
carry  the  leading  parts  need  plei.ty  of 
support  in  the  form  of  underlying  har¬ 
mony  and  rhythmic  parts.  Without  this 
support  there  can  be  no  unified  band 
organisation.  Every  man  on  every  in¬ 
strument  has  his  part  to  play  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  organization  a  successful  one. 
When  anyone  shirks  his  Job,  this  weak- 


Oivltion  One  winners  Stete  Contest  for  Cless  B  High  Schools  held  in  Centon  in 
April  wes  this  trombone  quartet  of  Quincy,  Illinois.  Left  to  right  the  boys  are: 
Richard  Rees,  Norman  Paters,  Frank  Lohman,  and  Ralph  Thieman.  They  are  an 
Important  part  of  the  Notre  Dame  High  School  Bend  under  the  superlative  direction 
of  Carl  Landrum. 
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)rn«  tUe  otmiii  uf  Uie  ui'Kunlzatiun  aii<l 
thereby  helpx  to  spoil  the  seneral  efTect. 
However,  life  Is  like  that  all  along'  the 
way.  Those  who  can  be  depended  upon 
to  do  a  fine  Job  In  a  subordinate  ca¬ 
pacity  will  ultimately  be  worthy  of  doing 
a  fine  piece  of  work  in  an  Important 
•■apaclty,  whereas  those  who  can  only  b<- 
depended  upon  when  In  a  stellar  role  are 
apt  to  flszle  out  when  required  to  per¬ 
form  a  job  of  detailed  character  that 
momentarily  seems  to  be  lacking  in 
glamour. 

In  band  marches,  after-beats  have  to 
be  carried.  Now,  I  know  that  there  are 
directors  who  will  say  In  answer  to  this, 
“Yes,  this  is  very  true,  but  why  always 
make  the  horns  do  the  job?  Can’t  the 
.second  and  third  cornets  now  and  then 
or  even  the  trombones  be  instructed  with 
this  job?  Give  the  poor  horn  player  a 
break ;  he  likes  to  carry  the  melody  now 
and  then  himself." 

More  than  many  directors  realize,  band 
arrangers  are  striving  nowadays  to  give 
the  horn  player  a  break  and  let  other  in¬ 
struments  carry  the  after-beat  jtarts  now 
and  then  while  the  horn  player  is  given 
a  chance  t<i  carry  a  leading  melodic  part 
or  to  assist  in  a  strong  counter-melody 
part.  Arrangers  are  human.  They  rea¬ 
lize  that  In  order  to  keep  the  horn  player 
happy  and  prevent  his  suing  the  <lire<'tor 
for  a  divorce  from  the  horn  section,  they 
must  make  his  part  more  palatable. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  noble  French 
Horn  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  player  is 
a  fine  solo  Instrument,  Us  mellow,  rich 
and  full  tone  will  insinuate  the  finest  me¬ 
lodic  line  of  which  any  of  the  brass  in- 
.struments,  bar  none,  is  capable. 

However,  arrangements  are  well  aware 
that  even  today,  in  an  era  of  outstanding 
l>ands  and  wind  Instrument  performers,  it 
is  not  possible  to  depend  too  frequently 
upon  having  even  one  or  two  horn  play¬ 
ers  that  are  real  musicians  in  the  aver¬ 
age  band  for  which  the  arranger  must 
.score  his  parts.  Too  often,  either  -  the 
first  or  second  horn  parts  will  have  to  be 
carried  by  the  mellophone  or  else  the 
performers  who  actually  carry  these 
parts  on  the  French  Horn  will  not  have 
sufficient  playing  ability  to  be  able  to 
handle  the  type  of  solo  passages  that  the 
arranger  would  like  to  be  able  to  dele¬ 
gate  to  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  baritone  horn  Is  so  frequently  given 
Important  counter-melody  parts.  Arrang¬ 
ers  know  that  generally  speaking  they 
can  depend  upon  having  at  least  one 
good  baritone  horn  player. 

As  far  as  after-beats  are  concerned,  I 


Who  Is  America's 
Most  Beautiful 
Majorette? 

We've  been  shaping  plans  to  dis¬ 
cover  who  is  really  the  Nation's  most 
beautiful  Majorette.  This  is  not  a 
contest  of  skill.  Sheer  beauty,  from 
head  to  foot,  plus  grace,  poise  and 
culture  will  win.  Photographs  of  run¬ 
ners-up  will  be  published  in  early  fall 
issues. 

The  Baton  Twirling  School,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Alma  Beth  Pope  will  be 
expanded  into  a  complete  supple¬ 
ment,  will  be  the  national  information 
bureau  and  the  contest  picture  gal¬ 
lery  of  twirlers.  Miss  Pope  will  be 
aided  by  such  feature  writers  as  Bud 
Abbott,  Don  Sartell,  Robert  Welty, 
Meynard  Velier,  Bill  Scriven,  A1  Stod- 
dan  and  many  others. 


Itave  always  felt  that  the  horn  cume.H 
closest  tu  having  the  right  amount  of 
dynamic  intensity  for  this  purpose.  In 
my  opinion,  second  and  third  cornets  or 
trombones  frequently  fall  when  it  comes 
to  handling  after-beats  because  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  too  powerful  or  heavy  tone.  T 
feel  that  after-beats,  like  some  small 
iKiy.s,  should  be  present  but  not  too  loudly 
heard.  Furthermore,  when  the  t>;)lo  cor¬ 
net  has  the  melody,  as  it  so  frequently 
does  in  the  average  nsarch,  the  after¬ 
beats  should  not  be  carried  by  instru¬ 
ments  of  a  too  similar  type  of  tone.  For 
this  reason,  the  horn  with  its  leas  bra.«sy 
type  of  tone  is  admirably  suited  for  the 
|)urpose  of  carrying  a  subordinate  rhyth¬ 
mic  accompaniment  part. 

Likewise,  when  it  comes  to  carrying 
the  inner  parts  in  solid  chords  of  the 
type  we  meet  with  In  so  many  band  over¬ 
tures,  the  horn  seems  to  have  just  about 
the  right  amount  of  dynamic  intensity 
to  satisfactorily  round  out  the  harmonic 
structure  in  that  middle  reguster  where  a 
too  heavy  amount  of  tone  supplied  by 
heavier  braas  instruments  would  over- 
Ijalance  the  chord. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  advanced 
that  in  street  marches  it  is  not  even 
neceasary  to  have  afterbeats  written  in 
any  part.  The  argument  here  is  that 
the  snare  drums  are  capable  of  providing 
a  sufficient  amount  of  rhythmic  ac¬ 
centuation.  However,  as  yet  I  find  my¬ 
self  unable  to  subscribe  whole-heartedly 
to  this  viewpoint.  The  rest  of  the  band, 
if  not  the  people  who  march  along  'with 
it,  needs  the  support  that  horn  afterheats 
can  give  to  the  rhythm. 

At  pre.sent,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
in  band  arrangements  to  give  equally  im¬ 
portant  parts  to  all  the  instruments  and 
to  date  the  horn  player  seems  to  be  the 
.scapegoat  for  all  the  arranger’s  head¬ 
aches.  Probably  this  should  not  be  so, 
hut  I  personally  can’t  quite  see  why  the 
doing  of  a  fine  job  in  a  subordinate  way 
most  of  the  time  in  the  horn  section 
should  not  prcjvlde  the  player  with  the 
same  inner  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  his 
accomplishments  as  the  playing  of  the 
.solo  cornet  or  clarinet  part  would. 

At  any  rate  the  horn  player  is  just  as 
important  to  the  whole  ensemble  as  is 
the  player  on  any  other  Instrument.  It 
is  the  task  of  the  director  to  convince 
his  band  of  this  fact  and  to  continue  sell¬ 
ing  his  beginning  students  on  the  idea 
that  horn  playing  is  a  great  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  honor.  Approached  tactfully, 
the  successful  director  can  lick  the  hesi- 
tance  on  the  part  of  students  to  take  up 
the  study  of  the  French  Horn.  He  must 
do  this  if  he  is  to  have  a  well-balanced 
band  with  an  above-average  horn  sec¬ 
tion. 


Well,  here  we  are  in  June  and  another 
.•K-hool  year  is  over  for  most  of  us.  Sep¬ 
tember  Is  still  over  two  months  away 
and  yet  It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  plan¬ 
ning  for  our  fall  program.  To  mast  band 
directors,  fall  means  football  games  and 
consequent  marching  band  maneuvers. 
This  also  may  mean  the  necessit.v  of 
making  your  own  arrangements  for  spe¬ 
cial  occasions.  If  you  have  any  problems 
along  this  line,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  during  the  summer  and  to  di.s- 
cu.ss  them  perhaps  In  an  early  fall  issue 
of  my  column. 

At  any  rate,  I  hope  that  all  of  our 
readers  will  have  a  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  summer  vacation  and  come 
back  in  the  fall  all  refreshed  and  ready 
for  another  interesting  year. 

See  you  in  September ! 


Be  Smart -Play  A 

•HAMILTON- 


Precision  Built  for  Modern 
Requirements 


or  Write  for  Complete  Catalog  to 

GROSSMAN  MUSIC  CORP. 

740  Bolivar  Rd.,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio 

Sole  National  Distributors 


•  SOUSAPHONE 

•  FRENCH  HORN 

•  BARITONE  HORN 

•  TENOR  SAXOPHONE 

•  ALTO  SAXOPHONE 


a  CLARINET 

•  TRUMPET 

•  CORNET 

•  TROMBONE 

•  aUTE  •  OBOE 


AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR 
AUTHORIZED  HAMILTON  DEALER 


•  FREE  • 

BRAND  NEWl  INFORMATION  -  PACKED! 
BARGAIN  -  PACKED!  ’ACTION  -  PACKED! 

SUPER-MUSIC  CATALOG 

•  FREE  • 

Write  tmUy  for  thU  terrific  purrhtRer'g  Ruid©  for 
every  miiMldan.  any  kintl,  anywhere.  Your  copy  li 
waiting  here.  NOW.  to  ACT  NOW. 

MANNY’S 

120  W.  48tli  St.,  Deet.  SM-I.  N.w  York  19,  N.  Y. 
“at  the  tlen  of  the  clock” 


FLUTISTS 

CLARINETISTS 

Send  for  CATALOG  No.  4  ft  5 
— the  world's  largest  catalog  of 
music  for  woodwinds. 

Now  Nomborw  An  Boteg  Cesetaarfir  Added 
•  •  • 

TM  CUNDY-OtnONEY  CO..  INC 

loetoa  3i,  Mam. 
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Let's  Teach  and  Use  More 


Chjjj^duynA, 


In  School  Bands  and  Orchestras 

By  Anna  Largent 

213  Williams  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


for  you?  hook  into  the  specialised  field 
and  you  find  men  and  women  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  arrived  at  their  present  status 
by  hard  thorougrh-Koing  and  diligent  edu¬ 
cational  work,  before  they  became  special¬ 
ized  In  any  particular  field. 

You  may  wish  to  become  a  virtuoso,  but 
did  you  ever  slop  to  analyse  that  in  choos¬ 
ing  this  special  field,  you  must  have  a  goo<l 
general  education  and  then  prepare  your¬ 
self  by  thoroly  mastering  the  accordion  In 
its  entirety? 

Natural  Qualifications 
Let  us  look  at  the  year  just  completed. 
f)n  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  large 
numbers  regl.stered  for  preparatory  train¬ 
ing  on  accordion  or  other  instruments. 
Many  of  these  young  jreople  had  excellent 
natural  ability,  which  under  intelligent 
and  experienced  instructors  achieved  dis¬ 
tinction  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  the  start  of  the  year  there  is  no  way 
of  determining  the  relative  merits  of  each 
pupil,  but  in  a  few  months  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  certain  individuals  dUplay 
I>owers  of  gaining  precedence  over  others 
and  acquire  leadership. 

Others  find  It  is  an  effort  to  practice, 
are  soon  outclassed,  find  themselves  far  in 
the  rear,  they  do  not  display  any  power 
of  endurance  and  prowess,  so  solve  their 
problem  by  dropping  out  of  the  class. 


Vacation  Tima 

June  is  here  and  brings  to  a  close  an¬ 
other  school  year,  and  also  the  last  issue 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  until  the 
optening  of  school  In  September.  May  I 
wish  for  you  a  very  happy  vacation. 

I  have  enjoyed  writing  the  accordion 


Kathleen  Schmeistar  of  Aurora,  Illi¬ 
nois,  pupil  in  the  Sacred  Heart  School 
who  has  already  made  a  name  for 
herself  at  1 1  years  of  age  by  playing 
at  school  functions,  parties  and  the 
Aurora  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium. 

Tile  teacher  can  only  guide  and  inspire 
the  pupil  toward  the  meaning  of  musU-, 
by  teaching  mu.sic  as  the  composer  wrote 
It,  through  personal  thought  and  feeling, 
understand  it,  release  it  and  play  it  to  the 
liest  of  the  pupil’s  ability. 

Success 

Mo.st  young  |>eople  are  hero  worshippers. 
s*‘ek  social  advancement,  fame  and  for¬ 
tune.  There  is  no  short  cut  to  8ucces.s, 
but  by  doing  what  you  are  best  fitted  for, 
to  the  best  of  your  ability  denotes  suc¬ 
cess.  Even  though  you  may  never  become 
a  great  stage  star,  you  may  become  a  go<Ml 
teacher,  conductor,  composer  or  player. 

Individual  Capabilifias 
Spend  your  time  this  summer  to  become 
a  first  class  musician.  Aim  to  become  gen¬ 
erally  educated,  not  only  In  music  but  in 
other  fields  of  learning,  before  making  up 
your  mind  that  “Music"  is  your  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  future.  Theory  goes  hand  In 
hand  with  practice,  good  training  and  gen¬ 
eral  natural  equipment 

Cease  wishing  for  fame  and  fortune  on 
the  stage  as  this  will  come  if  you  first  pre- 
liare  yourself  for  it  Make  the  most  of  your 
present  opportunities  as  possible,  and  you 
are  on  the  way  to  leadership  and  success. 
Let  your  teacher  be  your  guide,  appreci¬ 
ate  ail  the  effort  that  goes  with  giving  a 
good  lesson  and  you  will  reach  your  goal. 

Queitions  and  Answers 
Ifear  Mrs.  Largent;  My  sister  and  I 
play  for  Polish  weddings  and  parties.  We 
need  music,  please  give  names  of  suitable 
pieces.  Margaret  and  Marg  S. 

Answer:  Ignacy  Podgor.skl  Pub.  i'o.. 
2233  Orthodox  St,  Philadelphia  37,  I’a. 
Polish  Albums  No.  I,  2,  3,  4. 

Accordion  Music  Pub.  Co.,  46  tireenwiiii 
.\ve..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Slovenian  and  Polish  Oance  Albutn  l>.\ 
Edward  Bronkoski. 

Polish  Songs  and  Dances  arranged  by 
Jan  Klocek. 

Vitak-Elsnlc,  4815  S.  A.Hhland  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

International  Polka  Albums  No.  1,  2.  3, 
4.  Polish  Polkas,  Bohemian  Polkas,  Lith¬ 
uanian  Polkas,  German  Polkas. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  I  am  a  piano  and 
ac<'x>rdlon  teacher  that  goes  to  the  homes. 


Bobby  Reccioni,  Farmington,  Illinois, 
is  IS.  Recently  he  performed  Pietros 
Concerto  in  A  with  the  Peoria  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra. 

column,  and  hope  you  have  gotten  some 
help  and  ideas  from  it  Tour  letters  were 
answered  promptly,  and  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  during  the  summer  months. 

Accordion  Study 

If  you  are  a  serious  student  to  what 
place  in  the  accordion  realms  are  you  as- 
idring?  Are  you  one  of  the  army  of  ac¬ 
cordion  students  who  take  lessons  and 
when  you  have  arrived  to  the  place  of  a 
fairly  good  player,  lay  the  Instrument 
aside  and  join  that  vast  throng  of  in¬ 
terested  bystanders  and  spectators? 

After  a  short  vacation,  there  Is  no  bet¬ 
ter  time  to  study  than  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  when  you  are  free  from  your 
regular  school  schedule. 

Specialized  Field 

What  can  serious  accordion  study  do 


NEW  YORK 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 
OFFERS  SCHOLARSHIPS 
To  Good  High  School  Bandsmen 

Write  Major  W.  E.  Kinney 
New  York  Military  Academy 
Cemwall-on-Hudton,  N.  Y. 


She  is  only  10  but  Meryln  E.  Seiler  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  is  known  to  many 
through  her  radio  broadcasts  over 
WMBD.  She  is  a  pupil  of  Enrico 
Mastronardi,  outstanding  teacher  and 
artist  of  the  accordion  in  the  Peoria 
ares. 


JAROSLAV  "JERRY"  CIMERA 

and  ERNEST  PECHIN'S  BECOBOEO  and  Teacher 

Doable  and  Triple  Tongue  Coarse  tor 
Comet  and  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  B.  Peehin  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Solos  Recorded  by  Clmera’e  Star  ^plla 
Write  ier  Free  Folder  JERRY  CIMERA,  lit  Home  Aeo.,  Oak  Park.  nifaaU 
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The  mothers  usually  stay  In  the  room  dur¬ 
ing  each  lesson.  If  I  ask  the  pupil  a  ques- 
t'on,  tlie  Mother  will  answer.  What  would 
you  advise? — Jeannie  8. 

Anatcer:  Explain  to  the  Mother  that  the 
pupil's  attention  is  divided  during  the 
lesson  period  and  will  understand  his  les¬ 
son  better  if  he  can  take  a  lesson  alone 
with  his  teacher,  without  Interruption  or 
outside  disturbance.  To  be  alone  with  his 
teacher  makes  for  self-reliance,  and  not 
for  something  to  lean  on  or  look  for  sym¬ 
pathy.  Parents  should  have  confidence  in 
a  music  teacher,  just  as  they  have  In  the 
child's  school  teacher.  They  cannot  sit  in 
school  all  da.v  and  watch  over  their  child 
for  fear  he  does  not  understand  some¬ 
thing.  In  fact  he  will  get  less  out  of  a 
lesson  with  a  parent  in  the  room  for  he 
will  feel  "Mother  will  help  me  with  the 
lesson  and  I  won't  have  to  concentrate  so 
much." 

Dear  Mm.  Laryent:  We  have  a  teacher 
who  comes  to  our  home  and  gives  lessons 
to  my  daughter,  and  week  after  week  will 
give  her  the  same  lesson  of  only  a  half 
page  and  very  seldom  a  whole  page.  She 
is  very  disinterested  in  her  lessons.  Is 
this  good  teaching? — Mr*.  John  K. 

Ansicer:  Speak  to  the  teacher,  but  not 
in  the  presence  of  your  daughter.  Parents 
should  never  discuss  any  fault  they  find 
with  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  their 
children,  for  that  causes  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  young  people  the  chance  of  drop¬ 
ping  their  music  or  causing  them  to  be¬ 
come  disinterested.  Some  of  our  great 
teachers  and  educators  never  hear  their 
students  play  the  same  work  twice,  for 
what  they  grasped  In  one  lesson  will  show 
up  in  the  next,  but  that  is  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils.  A  practice  period  should 
be  divided  into  playing  scales,  pieces, 
technic  exercises,  reviewing  and  memor¬ 
izing  a  solo.  Taking  lessons  should  be  fun 
and  polishing  that  lesson  up  during  the 
week  should  be  fun  also,  as  sometime.*; 
saying  the  word  "practice”  irks  the  pupil. 

Dear  Mrs.  Laryent:  I  have  been  playing 
and  studying  the  accordion  for  five  years, 
am  now  a  junior  in  high  school.  Have 
been  in  many  recitals  and  play  many  clas¬ 
sical  arrangements,  but  am  becoming  dis¬ 
interested  as  Mother  says  I  am  getting  no¬ 
where,  so  before  I  stop  my  lessons  will 
ask  your  advice.  Mother  would  like  for 
me  to  play  on  television  or  stage  show. 
How  is  it  possible  to  get  on?  We  talked 
to  my  teacher  and  he  said  it  is  one  chance 
in  64  million  to  get  on  the  talent  shows. 
He  says  they  choose  one  out  of  thousands 
of  auditions.  Please  let  me  know  how  to 
get  a  chance  on  these  shows.  I  really  like 
to  play  but  Mother  says  I  must  get  some 
place.  I  am  so  mixed  up  and  unhappy  as 
I  used  to  enjoy  my  lessons  and  playing  at 
recitals.  Please  answer  how  to  get  on 
those  shows. — Joan  R.  H. 

Anaxcer:  Your  letter  is  very  interesting 
and  perhaiw  there  are  many  more  young 
l>eople  who  have  this  same  problem,  which 
really  is  not  a  problem  at  all,  but  is  a 
problem  of  over  ambitious  Parents.  In 
the  first  place  if  you  drop  your  lesson-; 
just  what  place  are  you  going?  Certainly 
if  you  wl.sh  to  get  sonie  place,  it  wont 
happen  by  stopping  your  lessons.  Why 
not  worry  more  about  being  an  honor  stu¬ 
dent  in  high  scbitol,  finish  your  general 
education  with  hot.ors  and  all  the  extras 
will  be  added  to  it?  Your  teacher  is  abso¬ 
lutely  right,  there  are  millions  of  goo<l 
musicians  on  every  instrument  including 
accordion.  In  your  school  bands  there  are 
exceptional  instrumentalists,  but  do  they 
worry  about  stage  shows,  than  why  all 
this  mental  strain  by  accordionists?  In 
five  years  you  have  barely  scratched  the 
Pleaae  turn  to  page  42 


Learn  While  Playing  on  Vacation 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 


1  r  ■  "At  the  Nation'a  Shrine" 

*  ^  Several  scholarships  with  lulvanced  musical 

^  ^  training  available  annually  to  qualified  young 

Q  ■■  r  musicians  for  the  Acsulemy  Band.  For  further  in- 

M  Iv  f  formation,  address  The  Bandmaster. 

Valley  Forge  graduates  are  leaders  in  Peace  as  they  were 
in  War.  College  Preparatory  and  Junior  College.  Ages 
Small  personalized  classes;  guidance  and  testing  bureau;  reading  clinic.  IHs- 
faculty.  All  varsity  sports,  swimming.  Intramural  athletics  for  all.  30  modem 
uildings.  Motorized  Field  Artillery,  Cavalry  (76  horses).  Infantry,  Band. 
I.T.C.  For  illustrated  catalog,  address; 

(16  miles  from  Phila.) 


BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA. 


GRADUATING? 


1  our  collegiate  institution  should  provide 

1.  Accredited  degree  courses 

2.  A  professional  education  with  a  professional  faculty 

3.  Public  school  music  education 

LOS  ANGELES  CONSERVATORY 

offers 

1.  Accredited  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 

2.  Complete  professional  education  with  an  arti.st  faculty 

3.  Courses  leading  to  a  Public  School  music  ciedential 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  June  27  to  August  28 

*  3  master  classes  •  Regular  degree  courses 

MEMBKR  .NATIO.NAL  A.SSOCI.VriOX  .SCHOOLS  OF  Ml'SIC 
C.\TALO(:  AND  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ON  REOUEST 
APPROl'liD  FOR  t  F.THR.4SS 

845  SO.  FlGl  EROA  ST.  LOS  ANGELES 


VALLEY  FORGE 

MILITARY  SUMMER  BAND  CAMP 

At  The  Nation'a  Shrine 

An  unforgettable  summer  vacation  and  musical  training  for  boys  14 
to  18  at  the  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  formations,  marching,  individual  instrumental 
instruction,  starlight  concerts;  all  athletic  sports  and  swimming  in 
the  Academy’s  lake;  trips  to  historic  places. 

For  Catalog,  write:  THE  BANDMASTER 

Valley  Forge  Milhary  Atademy,  Box  SM,  WAYNE,  PA. 


July  5  to  August  13 


A  summer  camp  for  boys  located  on  the  Pacific  Ocean — a  beautiful  spot.  Surf  sports, 
fishing,  hobbies,  athletics.  Speciel  Music  and  Drama  courses.  Academic  tutoring  if  do- 
sired.  A  few  music  scholarships  offered.  Camp  Pacific  is  owned  and  operated  by  Army 
and  Navy  Academy,  one  of  the  West's  oldest  military  academies.  For  Camp  Pacific  folder 
or  regular  session  catalogue  write:  Camp  Pacific,  Box  SM,  Carlsbad,  California. 


June.  1949 
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f  CbofceoF 
Amenco’s 
Leading 

School  Bands 

for  QUAUTY-STYIE-SENSIBIE  PRICE 


(Band  Tnu&k  dtavisuo 

Every  Number  Reviewed  in  this  Column  has  been  Read,  Studied,  by 
our  Own  Band,  is  accurately  Graded  and  Described. 

By  Richard  Brittain 

Materials  Instructor  and  Concert  Band  Director 
VanderCook  School  of  Music,  Chicago 


featuring  the  Revolutionary 

NEW  _ 


^lanlrudi/}  EiH  '^YFAR 

FITTIXG  SYSTEM 


Conventionally  toilored 
uniforms  thot  con  bo  re> 
fittod  to  your  bond  ooch 
succooding  yoor  without 
loss  of  stylo,  boouty,  ond 
without  oxponsivo  oltoro- 
tions.  An  oxcfusivo  Ston- 
bury  dovolopmont.  Write 
for  complete  details. 

Available  in  Woolen 
and  Cotton  Fabrics 

lot  Stonbury  design  your 
now  uniforms  in  the  lotesi 
stylo  ond  color  in  either 
Woolen  or  Cotton  Fabrics, 
low  Prices.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments. 

MfrfPp  for  Comploto  Ootaifs 


STANBURY&  COMPANY 

210WestJth  St., KANSAS  CITY  6, MO. 


America’s  foremost  de¬ 
signer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD,  INC. 

Main  Offica  and  Riant: 

Boi  351,  Statan  Island  I,  Naw  Yorl 


Most  of  the  Cuts 

(halftones) 

used  in  the  S.  M. 

ore  available 
after  Publication 
at  $2.00  each 


E.  Easy.  M.  Medium.  0.  DifRcull 

KXCHAXTED  LAKE.  (E)  Clair  U'. 
Johnson.  An  easy  melodic  overture  that 
offers  no  technical  problems  for  a  youn^ 
band.  The  number  is  in  Eb  and  Bb  and  Is 
11  broad  flowinic  type  number.  Top  note 
for  the  solo  cornet  Is  an  occasional  “A” — 
with  the  top  note  for  the  clarinet  beinir  a 
"D"  which  keeps  the  register  within  the 
scope  of  an  easy  overture.  One  passage  is 
marked  MM  126  but  is  technically  easy — 
a  broad  movement  concludes  the  work. 
Brlictn  FI  Bd  SII.SO.  Sum  15.00. 

NARCISSUS  (M),  Harold  Wallers.  This 
old  standard  number  has  been  redone  in 
the  modern  idiom  by  Mr.  .Walters  with 
•■xcellent  taste.  The  number  la  not  tech¬ 
nically  difficult  but  requires  precision  from 
all  players  as  different  sections  move 
against  one  another.  Measure  42  intro¬ 
duces  a  blues  mood  that  Is  quite  effective 
at  even  a  slower  tempo  than  marked. 
Horns  and  trombones  have  a  melodic 
passage  at  measure  60  that  offers  a  rich 
.sounding  section.  Trombone  gllss.  arc 
used  with  taste  in  the  closing  measures 
of  the  number.  The  selection  requires  only 
about  three  minutes  to  play  and  I  urge 
you  to  program  thi.s  number  on  your  next 
i-oncert  as  I’m  sure  it  will  l)e  a  hit.  Ru- 
bank.  FI  Bd  tS.tS.  Sym 

ENCHANTED  PRINCE  (K),  Harold 
Johnson.  This  nice  little  overture  Is  based 
on  tale  of  the  Beauty  and  the  Beast  and 
is  well  done.  The  mystic-heroic  scene  of 
the  introduction,  the  kindly  charm  of 
Beauty,  and  the  hideousness  of  the  ugly 
Beast  are  described  In  turn.  The  overture 
is  a  broad  flowing  melodic  t.vpe  with  no 


fast  moving  passages.  J-Iasy  cadensas  art- 
introduced  for  the  flute  and  clarinet.  We 
found  this  to  be  an  enjoyable  number  and 
think  it  will  be  a  popular  contest  number 
for  next  year.  C.  F..  FI  Bd  IJ.OO.  Syui 
16.00.  A  full  store  is  al.so  available  with 
this  number. 

MOODS  1NTER1.ULE  (M),  Herbert  IV. 
Fred.  A  short  number  that  is  not  difficult 
but  requires  accurate  reading  of  acciden¬ 
tals  on  the  part  of  the  performers  as  the 
music  is  impressionistic  and  wanders  in 
tonality  until  In  the  flnal  measure  reveals 
itself  in  F  major.  The  composition  is  a 
l>road  slow  moving  number  that  demands 
no  harsh  or  explosive  attacks.  An  excel¬ 
lent  number  for  teaching  a  band  to  sus- 
stain  notes  and  play  legato.  FitiSimnus. 
FI  Bd  15.50.  Sym  15.00. 

THREE  TRUMPETERS  (MD).  Agos¬ 
tini,  arr.  Bainum.  A  brilliant  trumpet  trio 
for  three  good  performers.  The  opening 
measures  are  fanfare  in  style  followed  by 
a  legato  andantino  passage  that  is  quite 
melodic.  The  band,  needless  to  say,  must 
keep  its  volume  under  the  soloists.  Letter 
K  introduces  a  brilliant- trumpet  tongued 
imssage  against  a  melodic  smooth  wood¬ 
wind  tone  line  that  gives  a  good  effect. 
The  allegro  is  polka  in  style  and  ends 
brilliantly.  Belwin,  FI  Bd  tJ.OO.  Sym 
10.00.  Trumpet  trio  icftA  piano  can  be 
had  for  tl.OO. 

FItOM  THE  SOUTH  (M).  Isaac  and 
Lillya.  This  overture  utilises  the  melodic 
and  rhythmic  elements  of  spirituals,  draw¬ 
ing  u|K>n  these  well-known  themes:  “Go 
Down,  Moses",  “Peter,  Go  Ringa  Dem 


In  the  January  SM,  paga  9,  you  law  the  clarinet  laction  of  the  Conrad,  Montana, 
High  School  Band,  accompanying  Bart  Skakoon't  article  on  Band  Constitution. 
Director  Bart  couldn't  tend  a  full  band  picture  because  they  didn't  have  enough 
uniforms  to  go  around.  Here's  how  that  fine  band  looks  today  in  beautiful  naw 
regalia  recently  racaivad.  Morale  went  up  bOVo  whan  tha  swank  band  gava 
their  dress  parade  down  Main  Street  the  town's  population  was  happiest  of  all. 
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Uflls",  "Steal  Away",  anJ  "Jushua  Kit  ilo 
Battle  of  Jericho”.  An  excellent  proKrani 
number  that  weaves  together  the  hymns 
and  work-chants  of  the  Negro.  Markings 
for  mutes  and  brasses  in  hats  should  be 
observed  for  the  best  effect.  Mills,  FI  Btl 
ti.07.  Sum  $e.00. 


WE** 


(lYPSY  LIFE  OVERTURE  (M),  Cli/- 
ford  Barnes.  The  overture  is  baced  on 
music  of  the  Hungarian  Gypsy  character. 
The  opening  adagion  depicts  the  gathering 
of  the  Gypsy  cian  in  their  oolorfui  rai¬ 
ment  and  arrival  of  the  Gypsy  musicians,^ 
who  piay  a  new  theme  leading  the  Allegr«> 
(Czardas  dance),  which  should  be  played 
as  fast  as  possible.  The  andante  repre¬ 
sents  a  love  song,  sung  by  a  dashing 
Gypsy  Prince  to  a  iovely  Gypsy  Princes.s. 
The  fuli  band  repeats  this  theme  in  a  waltz- 
iike  tempo  foiiowed  by  the  pleading  bari¬ 
tone  solo  (Gypsy  Love  Theme).  Assuming 
the  princess  has  c'onsented,  the  Andante 
suddeniy  moves  into  the  Aiiegro  and  the 
overture  comes  to  a  ciose  with  a  gay  bdrst 
of  festivity.  This  fine  number  wili  be  a 
welcomed  addition  to  your  library  for 
program  or  contest  use.  Lndirig,  FI  Bd 
ta.dO.  Sym  tJ.OO. 


Make  ^'umMocA:  America's 
Outstanding  Uniform  Value 

•  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uni¬ 
forms  because  they  are  "tops”  in 
style,  design,  appearance,  fit,  and 
workmanship.  All  factors  consid¬ 
ered,  Craddock  uniforms  cost  less 
per  year  to  own— afford  greater  per¬ 
sonal  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


Band  Uniforms  of  finest  Quality  are 
the  most  economical.  Styling,  smart 
appearance,  with  complete  comfort  to 
the  musician  in  all  positions,  it  im¬ 
portant.  Before  you  buy  get  com¬ 
plete  information  from  Saco. 


As  our  “All  Time — Old  Time”  BUgges- 
tinn  of  the  month,  I  would  like  to  recom¬ 
mend  “A  Childhood  Fantasy”  by  C.  P. 
Lillya.  This  number  will  be  the  delight 
of  all  should  you  program  it.  The  selection 
Is  full  of  childhood  melodies  such  as 
"Ixmdon  Bridge  Is  Falling  Down”,  "Round 
the  Mulberry  Bush”,  "Chop  Sticks",  "Rock- 
aby  Baby”  and  many  others  are  included 
to  the  delight  of  all.  A  good  hand  with  full 
instrumentation  is  desired  for  full  effect. 
Witmark,  FI  Bd  Sym  tT.OO. 
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Summer  Workshop  in  Music 
Education  at  Boston  Univ. 


Boston,  Mass. — An  intensive  course  of 
training  for  music  educators  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  the  second  year  at  Boston  Uni- 
verslty’.s  six-week  work.shop  in  Music 
Education,  July  11  through  August  19. 
Presented  by  the  Boston  University  Sum¬ 
mer  Term  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  College  of  Music,  the  Work¬ 
shop  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  War¬ 
ren  S.  Freeman,  professor  of  music  at 
Boston  University. 

An  enrollment  of  more  than  100  teach¬ 
ers  and  music  supervi.sors  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  are  expected  at  the 
summer  program  which  will  be  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  visiting  faculty  of  30  out¬ 
standing  lecturers.  In  addition  to  daily 
discussion  sessions  and  forum  lectures, 
the  Workshop  will  conduct  instrumental 
clinics  and  visitations  to  Boston  concerts. 

Among  the  guest  lecturers  at  the  1949 
Work.shop  will  be:  Dean  John  W.  Beat- 
tie,  Northwestern  University ;  Prof.  Harry 
R.  Wilson,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University ;  Mr.  C.  V.  Buttleman,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference ;  Dr.  Lara  Hoggard, 
Choral  Assistant  to  Fred  Waring ;  Dr. 
Russell  Morgan,  director  of  music,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio ;  Miss  Helen  S.  Leavitt,  director 
of  music  education,  Wheelock  College ; 
Prof.  Percy  Graham.  Boston  University 
college  of  music :  Dean  Donald  D.  Dur- 
rell,  dean  of  the  Boston  University  school 
of  education;  Ml.ss  J.  Lillian  Vandevere, 
author  of  children's  songs ;  Mrs.  Edna 
W.  Doll,  Instructor  in  Rythmlcs  and  Danc¬ 
ing,  EJaet  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Ralph 
Schoonmaker,  director  of  music  in  public 
schools,  Medford,  Mass. 


CLOTH... 

60  Shade. 

12  Qualltle* 

If  deaired,  we  will  DESIGN 
uniform  eipecially  for  you. 
School  and  Band  Banners, 
Eags,  Throwing  Hags.  ^ 
•  Special  Folder  in  Colors. 
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We  Can  Supply 


Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  aa  what  yon  have  in 
mind.  Wc  will  dcaign  and 
■nbmit  ikctchca  and  de- 

aigna. 

Marcus  Ruben,  tne. 

Dept,  t,  CZS  So.  SUto  St. 
CUeago  S,  lUiDoia 


Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 


70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PEniBONE  BROS.  MFC.  CO. 

ta  tifin  St.  ClidMH2,0Hi 
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Order  Your 
Bound  Vol.  No.  20 
NOW 


In  High  School  and  College 
Libraries,  throughout  America, 
band  and  orchestra  musicians 
have  access  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  In  school-year  bound 
volumes. 

In  this  cyriopedia  of  music 
education,  20  years  In  compiling, 
both  student  and  director  will 
find  the  gratifying  answer  to  his 
every  problem;  the  right  solution 
expressed  in  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  nation's  most  author¬ 
itative  teachers  and  directors, 
past  and  present. 

Volume  Twenty 
School-Year  1948-1949 
Now  in  the  Bindery 

Each  summer  copies  of  the 
preceding  school  year's  issues  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June  Inclusive,  are 
bound  into  fine  books.  These 
bindings  are  in  red  library  linen 
with  stiff  covers.  Gold  lettering. 
Price,  $4.35  including  mailing 
charges.  Cash  in  full  must  ac¬ 
company  all  orders  whether  for 
immediate  or  future  delivery. 
Next  volume  (September  '48  to 
June  '49)  will  oe  No.  20.  Order 
Now. 

The  School  Musician 

28  E.  Jackson,  Chicago  4 


Discrepancies  in 
Wind  Instruments 

IBegina  on  page  10) 

small  wonder  that  ths  following  con¬ 
versation  took  place  oarly  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  in  the  Paris  Conserva¬ 
tory.  Cherubini,  the  director,  and 
Berloiz,  a  student,  were  listening  to 
a  concert  by  the  Conservatory  or¬ 
chestra.  Some  passages  in  the  wood¬ 
winds  were  badly  out  of  tune,  Berloiz, 
a  flute  player,  recognizing  the  cause 
of  the  discord,  commented  dispair- 
ingly,  “What  is  worse  than  a  flute?” 
"TWO  flutes!”  was  the  laconic  re¬ 
sponse. 

Improving  th«  Hut* 

Perhaps  Theobald  Boehm  of  Munich 
heard  of  this  conversation.  At  any 
rate,  he  started  work  at  about  this 
time  to  see  if  he  could  remedy  some 
of  the  defects  of  the  flute.  He  did 
not  succeed  in  the  work  which  he 
undertook,  but  he  did  construct  an 
entirely  new  instrument — the  Boehm 
Flute.  It  had  the  same  length  as  the 
old  flute,  but  it  had  much  more  sonor¬ 
ity,  and  the  fingering  was  so  much 
different  from  that  of  the  Meyer  that 
there  was  not  much  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  instruments.  But  the 
Boehm  flute  cannot  be  played  in  tune 
any  more  easily  than  the  old  flute,  and 
no  improvement  has  been  made  upon 
it  during  the  past  century.  The  only 
way  to  play  flute  notes  in  tune  is  by 
the  system  used  with  brass  instru¬ 
ments,  by  the  use  of  lips  and  breath 
control. 

Instruments  of  the  woodwind  fam¬ 
ily  are  all  constructed  on  one  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  length  of  the  pipe  with 
all  holes  closed  is  the  fundamental 
note.  Higher  notes  are  produced  by 
shortening  the  tube.  The  tube  is 
shortened  by  opening  the  holes  chro¬ 
matically,  a  half  step  at  a  time,  and 
that  forms  the  chromatic  scale.  After 
the  first  octave,  the  next  higher  oc¬ 
tave  can  be  played  by  changing  the 
lip  pressure,  stiil  using  the  same  fin¬ 
gering,  or  by  opening  the  register  key. 
The  clarinet  changes  registers  by 
twelfths  instead  of  by  octaves,  but 
the  principle  is  the  same.  Of  course 
we  will  all  agree  that  there  are  auxil¬ 
iary  fingerings,  or,  as  some  call  them, 
redundant,  extra,  or  fake  fingerings. 

It  Is  not  only  the  scale  of  nature, 
as  well  as  the  adjustments  of  valve 
lengths,  breath  and  lip  pressure,  which 
makes  correct  intonation  on  wind 
instruments  a  precarious  and  hazard¬ 
ous  undertaking.  There  still  remains 
one  other  major  source  of  deflection 
from  pitch — temperature.  In  all  wind 
instruments  the  pitch  sharpens  the 
longer  the  instrument  is  continuously 
played. 


Pitch  is  controlled  by  density  as 
well  as  length  of  air  column,  and  the 
warmer  the  air  becomes,  the  less 
dense  it  is.  Therefore  the  pitch 
sharpens  because  the  pipe  lengrth  is 
constant,  but  the  air  column  in  the 
pipe  becomes  progressively  less  dense 
the  warmer  it  gets,  and  the  longer  the 
instrument  Is  played. 

The  air  in  the  room  also  gets 
warmer  as  the  rehearsal  or  concert 
lengthens,  and  heat  depresses  the 
pitch  of  strings,  especially  if  the  air 
is  moist.  In  the  woodwinds,  the  part 
of  the  tube  nearest  the  mouthpiece  is 
warmest;  consequently  the  tone  holes 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  are  most 
difficult  to  keep  in  tune.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  happen  with  brass 
instruments,  because  the  notes  are 
partials  of  the  vibrating  air  column, 
not  fundamentals,  as  in  the  wood¬ 
winds. 

Th*  Sackbut's  Proclivitias 
What  has  been  said  above  about 
the  trumpet  and  flute  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  oboe,  the  piccolo, 
the  fife,  the  clarient,  the  bassoon,  the 
saxophone,  the  tenor,  the  mellophone, 
the  baritone,  but  not  the  sackbut  or 
trombone  (slide). 

That  is  the  one  perfect  instrument 
we  have  “in  captivity”.  The  sackbut 
is  merely  the  name  under  which  for 
many  years  the  slide  trombone  mas¬ 
queraded.  This  instrument,  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert,  can  be  played  in 
perfect  tune,  on  any  note  which  the 
instrument  is  capable  of  sounding. 

Contrary  to  public  opinion,  there 
are  no  notches  on  the  slide  to  help 
a  player  to  stop  at  the  correct  posi¬ 
tion;  and  it  is  because  of  the  infinite 
number  of  positions  possible  as  re¬ 
gards  the  slide  that  it  can  be  played 
in  perfect  tune  without  the  least  need 
of  tempering  by  use  of  lips  and  breath. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
slide  trombone  can  be  played  in  per¬ 
fect  tune  at  any  time,  under  any  con¬ 
ditions,  in  combinations  with  any 
other  instrument,  or  combinations  of 
instruments — high  pitch,  low  pitch,  na¬ 
tural  scale,  tempered  scale,  mean  tone 
scale,  or  quarter  tone  scale. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  here 
that  Conn  a  few  years  ago  experi¬ 
mented  with  a  slide  cornet,  played 
exactly  like  a  trombone,  with  the 
somewhat  reduced  proportions  for  the 
seven  positions.  It  is  also  wise  to 
note  the  favorable  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  violin  and  the  trombone. 
Both  have  positions,  both  have  seven 
positions,  harmonics,  and  double  stops 
can  be  produced  by  both,  and  some¬ 
what  the  same  method  of  producing 
vibrato  is  used.  That  is,  involvement 
of  pitch  deviation  by  fingers,  hand  and 
wrist. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


CRACKPROOF  String  Bass,  bargain  $137.50. 
King  Goldlacquered  Valve  Trombone  Outfit, 
$87.50.  Slightly  shopworn  Glockenspiel  Outfit 
close  out,  $47.50  each.  Ludwig  2J4  octave  Vibra¬ 
phone  with  cases,  bargain  $295.00.  Set  of  Deagan 
Orchestra  Bells  in  case  $35.00.  Set  of  slightly 
shopworn  Pedal  Tympani,  bargain  $265.00. 
I.eblanc  silverplated  Boehm  Bass  Clarinet  outfit, 
terrific  bargain,  price  $257.50.  Lightweight  Gold- 
hacquered  E  flat  Soiisaphone  $187.50.  Holton 
Silverplated  Tenor  Saxophone  outfit  $142.50. 
Buffet  Conservatory  system  English  Horn  outfit, 
bargain  $295.00.  Cerveny  Gold  Lacquered  double 
French  Horn  outfit  for  left  handed  player  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  special  low  price  $265.00.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  bargains  available.  Write  for  Free 
Bargain  List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument 
Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS  repaired  and  retiuished. 
Specialists  on  bass  horns.  Gold  and  silver  plat¬ 
ing,  lacquering.  Polished,  satin  and  sandblast 
finishes.  Valve  rebuilding.  Fast  guaranteed  serv¬ 
ice.  Estimates  furnished.  Handling  work  for 
Dealers  all  over  the  South.  Write  for  “FREE” 
price  list.  Lewis  Plating  Company,  237  Trinity 
.\ve.,  S.  W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  cornets,  trumpets, 
trombones,  alto  horns,  mellophones,  just  what 
schools  are  looking  for  ranging  in  price  from 
$37.50  up.  Big  stock  of  sousaphones  $195.00, 
up.  Upright  bass  horns  from  $89.50,  up.  Bari¬ 
tone  horns  from  $72.50,  up.  Hundreds  of  saxo¬ 
phones  from  $49.50,  up — C  melodies,  sopranos, 
altos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc.  Rampone  Albert 
system  bass  clarinet  $187.50.  Bettoney  conserva¬ 
tory  system  Bassoon  $135.00.  Heckel  system  Bas¬ 
soon  $365.00.  New  Heckel  system  bassoon  out¬ 
fit  $595.00.  Selmer  Boehm  system  alto  clarinet 
outfit  $365.00.  Pan  American  Conservatory 
Uboe  $197.50.  Kruspe  Double  French  Horn 
$395.00  King  Double  French  horn  $325.00. 
Kruspe  single  French  horn  $225.00.  York  single 
French  horn  $157.50.  Conn  silver  plated  BB 
sousaphone  $395.00.  Holton  silverplated  Efi  sou- 
saphone  $325.00.  Goldlacquered  small  size  bell 
front  £b  recording  bass  horn  $225.00.  Conn  Gold- 
iacqured  Eh  bass  horn  $162.50.  York  gold- 
l.icquered  BB  upright  bass  horn  $187.50.  Holton 
silverplated  bass  trombone  outfit  $163.00.  King 
silvertone  comet  outfit  $147.50.  Selmer  gold¬ 
lacquered  trumpet  outfit  $135.00.  Selmer  gold¬ 
lacquered  tenor  saxophone  $265.00.  P.uescher 
.\ristocrat  goldlacquer^  tenor  saxophone  $185.00. 
Conn  goldlacquered  tenor  sexaphone  $185.00.  Pan 
.\merican  silverplated  tenor  saxophone  $135.00. 
Buescher  goldlacquered  Baritone  horn  $127.50. 
Conn  silverplated  baritone  horn  $147.50.  Pan 
American  silverplated  alto  saxophone  $97.50.  Conn 
silverplated  alto  saxophone  $125.00.  Buescher 
silverplated  bass  saxophone  $195.00.  Conn  gold¬ 
lacquered  baritone  saxophone  $225.00.  Conn  Con- 
iiuerer  goldlacquered  trombone  $147.50.  Set  of 
new  Pedal  Tympani  $290.00.  Olds  trombone 
$147.50.  King  2  front  bell  recording  Euphonium 
with  case  $265.00.  Super  Olds  trombone  $165.00. 
Lyon  &  Healy,  5  valve  double  bell  euphonium 
$125.00.  Conn  Caprion  trumpet  with  case  $145.00. 
Buesher  goldlacquered  baritone  saxophone 
$225.00.  Kohler  silverplated  sax  fingering  oboe 
$197.50.  Jenkins  goldlacquered  sousaphone 
$195.00.  Violin  outfits  $18.50,  up.  New  violin 
outfits  $24.50,  up.  Used  cellos,  $42.50,  up. 
Buescher  400,  goldlacquered  tenor  saxophone, 
like  new,  $295.00.  New  Viola  outfit  $39.50,  and 
hundreds  of  other  bargains  to  select  from.  Write 
for  free  Bargain  List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit 

26,  Michigan. _ . 

GENUINE  Heckel  Biebrich  Heckel  system  bas¬ 
soon  outfit  $695.00.  Loree  Conservatory  system 
oboe  outfit  $395.00.  Adelson’s  Musical  In¬ 
strument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit 
26,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE;  Robt.  Maupre  Conservatory  Sys¬ 
tem  Oboe.  Good  condition.  Plays  easily  and 
well  in  tune.  Original  owner  $150.00.  If  inter¬ 
ested  please  write  Janet  Smith,  Box  5392, 
N.'T.S.C.,  Denton,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE;  Reasonable  price.  Used  Kohlert 
Bassoon  in  good  condition.  Douglas  Craig,  2030 
■North  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  27, 
California.  Phone  NO-18808. 


ATTENTION;  School  Boards — Shoppers.  15 
Instrument  group,  $500.00  includes  3  clarinets, 
flute,  2  cornets,  mellophone,  2  trombones,  alto 
saxophone,  parade  drum,  orchestra  bells,  bass 
viol,  cello,  violin.  .Mso  4  field  drums  $75.00.  2 
cornets,  like  new  $95.00  choice.  King  Master 
Model.  Olds.  Vibraphone  $165.00.  Write  us  for 
bargain  list  and  details.  Sistek  Music,  4628 
Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE;  Rebuilt,  improved  French  Horns, 
single,  5  valve  Bb  and  double,  also  2  Baritones. 
Old  F.  Horn  converted  into  modern  Bb  Horn 
for  $45.00.  For  information  write  to,  A.  W. 
Petro,  French  Horn  Specialist,  2114  Beloit  Ave., 
West  Los  Angeles  25,  Calif. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  and  Camps;  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  special  summer  and  pre-fall  pur¬ 
chase  plan.  We  have  hundreds  of  guaranteed 
school  tested  and  approved  band  and  orchestra 
instruments,  both  new  and  rebuilt,  ready  for 
immediate  delivery.  Our  warehouse  is  loaded 
with  famous  name  brand  instruments  and  acces¬ 
sories.  All  at  new  low  prices.  Take  advantage 
of  the  unusual  savings  now  possible  by  purchas¬ 
ing  from  Meyer’s.  Large  stock  of  sousaphones, 
bell  front  and  upright  and  recording  bass  horns, 
mellophones,  single  and  double  French  horns  in 
good  hard  cases,  bell  front  and  upright  alto  and 
baritone  horns,  clarinets,  cornets,  trumpets,  saxo¬ 
phones,  alto,  tenor,  C  Melody,  soprano,  baritone 
and  bass,  Heckel  and  conservatory  bassoons,  bass 
and  alto  clarinets,  English  horns,  conservatory 
and  military  ohoes,  fl^utes,  piccolos,  tympani, 
vibraphones,  cymbals,  chimes  and  celestes.  New 
School  Budget  Payment  Plan  now  available. 
Write  us  about  your  requirements.  We  will  ship 
on  10  day  approval  same  day  as  order  is  received. 
Meyer’s  specializes  in  equipping  school  bands 
and  orchestras.  Let  a  specialist  quote  you  on 
your  requirements.  From  “A  Single  Instrument 
to  a  Whole  Band.”  We  will  pay  the  highest 
cash  or  trade-in  allowance  for  your  musical  in¬ 
struments.  Write  or  send  us  your  instruments 
today.  Write  for  Meyer’s  Pre-View  of  Bargains 
— Spring  and  Summer  Edition  1949.  Meyer’s 
Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan  Avenue, 
Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


NEW  and  Used  instruments.  School  Music. 
Box  367,  Decatur,  Illinois. 


UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE;  56  band  uniforms  —  Navy  blue 
with  orange  trim,  includes  single  breasted  coat, 
trousers,  military  caps,  shoulder  cords,  and  some 
bl.ack  belts  and  plumes.  Uniforms  are  in  fair 
condition.  Will  send  sample  upon  request.  If 
interested,  write  Ray  D.  Brummett,  Pana  High 
School,  Pana,  Illinois. 


47  SECOND  HAND  Band  Uniforms.  Black 
\Vhipcord  with  Gold  Tri.".iming.  Price  $7.50 
Each.  Good  Condition.  Tecumseh  Schools, 
Tecumseh.  Michigan.  _ 


FOR  SALE;  50  Band  uniforms,  caps,  coats, 
trousers  and  black  Sam  Browne  belts.  Black 
with  orange  trim.  In  fair  condition.  Sample  on 
request.  Write  F.  A.  White,  Supt.,  Algoma 
Public  Schools,  Algoma,  Wisconsin. 


See  Next  Page  for  More 
Interesting  Bargains 


The  Little  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Virgil  Junior  High,  Los  Angeles 


Is  a  marvelous  group  of  amateur  musi¬ 
cians — youngsters  who  make  up  the  Little 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Virgil  Junior  High 
School  at  162  North  Vermont.  Here,  In 
the  melting  pot  of  the  area’s  diverse  dis¬ 
tricts,  has  sprung  forth  an  amazing  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  done  when  young 
people  anywhere  understand  each  other. 
And  the  music  produced  by  these  boys  and 
girls.  Just  barely  in  their  teens,  is  out 
of  this  world. 

You'd  Never  Believe  It 
I’d  heard  about  this  unique  and 


You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about 
whether  the  United  Nations  can  work. 
’There  are  those  who  say  people  of  differ¬ 
ent  color  and  nationalities  can’t  ever 
hope  to  work  out  their  problems  harmoni¬ 
ously.  To  those  who  think  so  pessimisti¬ 
cally,  I’d  like  to  offer  some  refreshing 
evidence  that  the  Idea  Isn’t  so  tough  after 
all. 

Right  here  In  Los  Angeles  Is  a  happy, 
successful  example  that  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  through  nothing  more  than  hard 
work  and  attempts  to  understand  the 
other  fellow.  The  group  I  speak  about 


talented  group  of  youngsters,  and  re¬ 
cently  I  actually  heard  It  for  myself  at 
an  assembly  program  preliminary  to  the 
school’s  big  Spring  Music  Festival  pro¬ 
gram.  The  richness  of  the  music  left  me 
applauding  as  loudly  as  the  assembly 
hall  full  of  enthusiastic  schoolmates.  I 
had  to  keep  looking  at  the  eager  young 
faces  in  the  orchestra  to  realize  that  this 
was  not  a  professional  symphony — nor  a 
college  orchestra — nor  yet  even  a  senior 
high  school  organization — this  was  the 
orchestra  at  Virgil  Junior  High  School. 


Classified  Continued 

UNIFORMS 

FOR  SALE:  30  Band  uniforms,  heavy,  black 
trimmed  with  red,  complete  with  caps  and  belts. 
t)nly  slightly  u$^,  fine  material,  good  shape. 
Various  sizes,  price  $150.00.  CatToll  H.  Cope¬ 
land,  38th  Infantry  Division  Band,  National 

Guard  Armory,  Muncie,  Ind. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Seventy  (70)  band  unifoims,  forty 
(40)  of  which  are  in  very  good  condition.  Mili¬ 
tary  style,  Sam  Browne  belts;  colors,  navy  blue 
trimmed  with  ^old.  Uniforms  for  inspection  to 
responsible  parties.  Contact;  Flora  Hign  School; 

Rex  W.  Dale,  Principal.  Flora,  Illinois. _ 

(SIXTY)  Navy  blue  band  coats,  caps,  belts, 
excellent  condition,  $240.00.  (20)  Blue  band 

coats  $30.00.  Thirty  new  purple  gold  mess 
jackets.  Small  sizes,  $50.00.  Forty  new  red 
gold  band  jackets  $160.00.  Fifty  white  Palm 
Beach  coats  $50.00.  Twenty  new  blue  coats 
(juveniles)  $40.00.  Band  caps  made  to  order 
$2.75.  Red  band  caps  $2.50.  Majorette  cos¬ 
tumes,  assorted  colors  $5.00.  Shakos  $4.00. 
Beautiful  drum  majors  outfit  tall  40  red  gold 
$20.00.  Doublebreast  Tuxedo  suits  $30.00. 
.Singlebreast  $15.00.  Full  dress  suits  all  sizes 
$30.00.  Shirts  $2.50.  Dinkus  ties,  collars.  New 
minstrel  wigs  $2.00.  Orchestra  coats,  shawl  col¬ 
lars,  doubiebreast,  white,  blue,  biege  $8.00. 
White  peak  lapel  coat^  doublebreast  $4.00.  Lead- 
ers  coats  $8.00.  Tuxedo  trousers,  cleanH, 
pressed,  every  size  $6.00.  Twenty  green  silk 
capes  $10.00.  (75)  Blue  singlebreast  coats,  caps, 
lielts,  $300.00.  Blue  velvet  2  piece  curtain  (9  x 
27)  $75.00.  Gray  silk  velvet  curtain  (38x11) 
$75.00.  Free  Lists.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

REED  MAKING 

BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists  for 
their  satisfactory  service;  made  from  that  fine 
quality  Genuine  French  Cane,  are  again  avail¬ 
able;  4 — Reeds  $3.80;  $11  doz.  John  E.  Ferrell, 
(new  address)  5489-A  Loughborough  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

MAXIM  OBOE  REEDS:  handmade,  selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
packed  individually,  $1.25 ;  3  for  $3.25 ;  formerly 
Philadelphia  Symphony,  Goldman  Band,  Maxim 
Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  New 

York. _ 

REEDS-OBOES:  I  will  make  your  reeds  as 
perfect  as  the  ones  1  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch : 
$1.50  each,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes 
and  English  horns,  Loree  and  other  makes.  Reed 
making  ^terials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard 
Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones.  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appaisal. 
We  will  pay  transporation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ATTENTION:  Drummers — Drum  Corps.  We 
are  again  manufacturing  cases  and  covers,  for 
most  all  instruments.  Write  us  your  needs.  In¬ 
troductory  specials.  Zipper  base  cover  $9.00 ; 
Oblong  tray  drum  case  $9.00 ;  Zipper  Snare 
Drum  Cover  $4.00;  Bass  Viol  Zipper  bag  $14.00. 
Sistek  Music  Co.,  4628  Broadway,  (Cleveland, 

Ohio. _ 

TEACHER  sells  rare  phonograph  records.  Lists. 
F'.  Hirschmann,  100  Duncan  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey. 


Only  I5c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


Accordions 

(Begins  on  page  36) 

.surface  in  becoming  a  real  musician.  Pre¬ 
pare  youreelf  for  the  future  by  studying 
theory,  oomposition,  arranging,  harmony, 
counterpoint,  canon,  fugue,  ear  training, 
sight  reading,  music  history  and  litera¬ 
ture,  form  and  analysis  and  conducting. 

You  can  also  make  application  to  the 
musicians  union,  teachers  agency,  take 
an  audition  on  amateur  shows  in  your 
city. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  My  accordion  is 
practically  new  but  H  does  leak.  How 
long  does  the  average  bellow  on  an  ac¬ 
cordion  last? — Mike  TV. 

Ansveer:  It  all  depends  on  how  you 
take  care  of  your  instrument.  If  you 
fail  to  use  the  air  valve  when  forcing  air 
out  of  the  bellows  will  cause  serious  bel¬ 
lows  breakage,  for  it  creates  a  great  deal 
of  air  pressure  inside  the  bellows.  Fric¬ 
tion  on  the  knees  and  back  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  from  buttons,  belt  buckles,  fancy 
costume  Jewelry  will  cause  bellow  trouble. 
None  of  this  is  the  fault  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Use  a  stiff  brush  to  clean  the  area 
in  the  deep  folds  of  the  bellows.  See  that 
your  sitting  position  Is  correct  so  that 
the  instrument  rests  on  the  left  kne*', 
and  the  treble  side  rests  against  the 
right  thigh.  Use  a  back  strap.  There 
is  also  an  accordion  pad  that  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  back  of  the  accordion  to 
protect  both  your  clothes  and  the  bel¬ 
lows. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent;  Would  you  advise 
a  child  8  years  of  age  Jumping  from  a 
12  bass  accordion  to  a  120  bass  after 
three  months  study? — Mrs.  Irene  M. 

Answer:  Unless  you  wish  to  change 
accordions  every  few  months,  then  I 
would  advise  the  one  change  as  eventu¬ 
ally  you  will  have  to  play  the  120  bass. 
Personally  I  think  it  the  beet  move  from 
12  to  120  bass.  If  the  child  is  small  there 
are  120  bass  small  models  to  choose  from. 

Jones'  Piano  Story 

(Begins  on  page  12) 

ing  its  principal  w'eakness  was  in 
tone.  After  several  years  of  manu¬ 
facture  which  included  much  experi¬ 
mentation,  Silberman  was  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  ipiano  which  grew  in  favor  with 
the  public  and  which  Bach  agreed  to 
be  without  fault.  Frederick  the  Great 
was  a  purchaser  of  one  of  these  later 
pianos.  ' 

In  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  one  of  the 
leading  music  stores  has  an  old  Chick- 
ering  piano  buiU  during  the  first  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century — the  early 
18  hundreds.  The  piano  was  built  in 
Boston  and  sold  to  a  customer  who 
shipped  it  to  England.  This  is  all  that 
is  known  about  the  piano  except  that 
it  turned  up  not  so  long  ago  In  North¬ 
western  Arkansas  and  eventually  was 
traded  in  on  a  new  model.  Evidently 
the  Ehiglish  family  or  decendents  mi¬ 
grated  to  this  country  bringing  their 


Miss  Page's  Contest  RepoH 

(Begins  on  page  23) 

Senior  Girls 

Marion  Flynn,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

Darlene  Morrow,  Plymouth 
Liou  Ann  Rossie,  Milford 
June  SwarU,  Benton  Harbor 
Carolyn  Socech,  South  Bend 
Marilyn  Sittig,  Three  Oaks 
Senior  Boys 
FTed  Miller,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Dick  Patesel,  Logansport,  Ind. 

EINSEMBLES 
Junior  Ensemble 
Plymouth  Duet,  1st  place 
Central  Catholic  Trio,  1st  place 
Senior  Ensemble 
Avilla  Duet,  1st  place 
Columbia  City  Duet,  1st  place 

Judges — Miss  Alma  Beth  Pope,  Chicago 
Ill. ;  Mr.  Victor  Faber,  Bluffton,  Ohio. 

household  furnishings  including  the 
piano — and  evidently  the  descendants 
of  this  English  family  at  least  came 
through  the  mid-west  if  not  actually 
settling  and  living  there  now.  It  is 
an  interesting  piano  venturc^— end  a 
small  world. 

The  second  part  of  the  article  will 
follow,  telling  of  the  mechanical  na¬ 
ture  and  improvements  in  this  popular 
percussion  instrument — the  piano. 

Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $2.00  2  years  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.50 

Bundle  Sub.  Plan 

Lat  your  aBUro  studaal  BusidoB  body 
aaloy  emd  baBaSt  by  raodiag  Tba 
SefHOOL  MUSICIAN  raguloriy.  Oaa  or 
two  library  or  baadrooa  copMS  oro  M- 
suificioal. 

By  tbo  MEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  got 
too.  twaoty-fivo.  or  filty  copias  avary 
moatb  wbiu  aay  ba  diatributad  to  eor- 
laia  iodividuala  or  uood  tor  class  raod- 
iag.  This  is  a  aaw  acooonucal  way  to 
got  compisto  eoTorago  oi  voluabla  ia- 
iematioa. 

Ha.  a  ora  tba  aaw  buadla  rotasi— 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for. .  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

start  your  Buadla  Plaa  bow.  Oat  yoar 
first  buadla  oi  bows  aad  iaiormatieo  ior 
your  iastruBoatal  otudaats.  Quantity  may 
bo  iacroosod  os  roquizod.  ORDER  MOW. 

Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
published  monthly  except  July 
and  August.  Mailing  date  gen¬ 
erally  the  loth  of  the  date 
month. 


LIFTON  CASES  FEATURE 


THE  GREAT  ARTISTS  ENDORSE  THE 


OBTAINABLE  AT  MUSIC  DEALERS 


3  PLY  VENEER  THROUGHOUT 


INSTRUMENT  CASES  l 


WHO  SELL  "QUALITY  CASES" 
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